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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


ernment at high speed. Among the many sub- 
jects reported comprehensively on the succeed- 


A CROWDED week keeps the wheels of Gov- 


ing pages are: 


Relief: 

The President’s Message Arrives 

Congress Reacts to Its Contents 

The Press expresses its opinion 

The Budget Refigured and the Deficit Revealed 
Down on the Farm: The terms of the new Agricul- 
tural Relief Act start a mild controversy in the De- 

partment of Agriculture. 


¢ Nature in Revolt; Floods and their Cure. 
¢ Uncle Sam experiments with Safety on the Highroad. 


Business: Is another Blue Eagle hatching? The 
President sounds a warning on the subject of em- 
ployment. 


q The States and the Schools. 


¢ Labor: A new pattern in law for workers develops. 


The Child and the Factory; Child Labor graphically 
illustrated. 


“Going Fishin’”: a News Reel of Presidential 


travels. 
The Voice of the 
Business. 


New Deal and the Voice of 


Taxes and Congress: The new takes 


shape as Income returns increase. 


legislation 


¢ The Social Security Law indirectly hits a snag. 


Who Holds the Nation’s Purse Strings? Congress 
or the Executive? Florida Ship Canal in troubled 


waters. 


@ Europe gets a Breathing Spell: A calm before the 
~ storm in the Tide of World Affairs. 


q Investigators Call up the Telephone Company for 
a question or two. 
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Business: Biggest Spender For Recovery 


Its Contribution in the Battle of Billions to Combat the Depression 
Doubles That of Federal Government 


TAGGERING as have been the 
emergency expenditures of the 
Federal Government to meet de- 
pression needs, private business 
has dipped still more deeply into its 
reserves and paid out still larger 
sums to keep the country running, 
as nearly as may be, on an even keel. 

The pictogram at the top of this 
page shows, on one hand, the amount 
which private enterprises have paid 
out in excess of receipts during the 
five years from 1930 to 1934. The to- 
tal is 2614 billion dollars, concen- 
trated chiefly in the years 1931 and 
1932 with a tapering off in 1934. 

On the other hand, the picture 
shows how much the Federal Govern- 
ment has paid out in excess of what 
it has redeived in taxes during the 
four-year period from 1931 to 1934. 
This total comes to 121% billion dol- 
lars, rising toward the latest year. 

After allowing for the fact that 
the Government excess expenditures 
cover only four years while those for 
industry are spread over five years, 
industry’s contribution is more than 
double that of the Government. 


THE SOURCE OF THE MONEY 
Where did the money come from? 
In the case of industry, it came 
from “rainy day” reserves—earnings 
by corporations which were not paid 
out as dividends. The prosperity year 
of 1929, for instance, had added to 
these reserves nearly 2!5 billion dol- 
lars, helping to swell them to the vast 
totals from which depression losses 
were paid. 

First they were earned. Then they 
were paid. ‘ 


In the case of the Government, the 
money came from borrowing against 
future tax receipts. 

First they are paid. 
to be collected. 

To whom was the money paid? 

In the case of industry, the money 
went partly in the form of dividends 
which had not been currently earned. 
Those who received this part of it 
Another part 
went to pay expenses of operation, 


Later they are 


were the stockholders. 


when these were in excess of earn- 
ings. Its recipients were workers and 
those who supplied materials for car- 
rying on the business. It helped to 
keep the wheels of industrial activity 
turning. It maiptained employment, 
especially of skilled workers. 
WHERE THE MONEY WENT 
In the case of the Government, the 
money was spent chiefly for actual 
relief of distress and went imme- 
diately into circulation again to buy 
things that were currently needed. In 
this form it operated to keep up the 
pressure of demand, which is the 
power unit of our economic system. 
Other large parts of the Govern- 
ment’s outlay were poured into the 
cedit reservoir, which being 
drained to dangerously low levels by 
the relentless suction of deflation. 
To the banks and other financial 
institutions large share of 
this money in the form of loans. An- 
other portion was used the same way 
to keep many railroads from bank- 
A considerable part of these 
Some 


was 


went a 


ruptcy. 


advances have been repaid. 


of the money was used to save farms 
and homes from foreclosure, although 
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this portion was employed more as a 
pump primer to enlist private credit 
under Government guarantee, 

Still other large sums were- poured 
out for public works, extending all 
the way from flood control and road 
building to the construction of low- 
cost housing. This part of the out- 
lay served at once to provide in- 
creased employment directly on the 
projects undertaken and also in that 
portion of private industry which 
supplied the materials purchased. 

EFFECT OF BOTH EFFORTS 

Finally, what is there to show for 
these vast excess outlays by private 
industry and the Government? 

Industry points to the fact that it 
has carried on during .the nation’s 
worst industrial storm with its 
matchless plant intact—even im- 
proved so as to go ahead with greater 
efficiency than in the earlier years. Its 
heritage of industrial skill—the hu- 
man factor—has suffered, but not as 
seriously as if reserves had not been 
drawn on to keep operations going. 

Government, on the other hand, 
claims to have met its responsibility 
for relieving misery, at least to a 
point that prevented the breakdown 
of the social order. The American 
form of Government is still intact. 

Moreover, Government spokesmen 
point to the substantial public works 
which remain for 
centuries as monuments to the pres- 
ent crisis. Other billions are expected 
to be repaid to the Treasury, since 
form of 
loans or other earning assets. 


will decades or 


they are in the repayable 
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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


-RESSURE ON INDUSTRY: Look for new mov 
by Président to force industry to share with gc 
ernment greater portion of unemployment bi 

den. Relief rhessage to Congress was first move in t! 
direction. Mr. Roosevelt clings to NRA idea tl 
shorter work week is answer to the job problem. 


Gestures will be made to let employers know t! 

cooperative ventures to cut hours and raise wages 
will not draw prosecution for violation of anti-trust 
laws. If industry’s response is not satisfactory to 
President he will then tell the people that government 
has no alternative to enlarging WPA and taxing induse 
try to pay for it. 


No new NRA legislation is planned. Mr. Roosevelt 
wants to try “cooperation” between units inside 
single industries. 


Additional appropriation of billion and a half which 
President has asked will last only until March 1, 
1937, unless employment picks up. President is set 
He is cold, too, toward productions 
But he favors the 


against the dole. 
for-use program using relief labor. 
latter rather than direct relief. 


| If relief problem continues and Mr. Roosevelt is re- 
elected a switch to the plan of using relief labor to 
produce goods for the use of the relief population is in 
the cards. Relief officials and Tugwell believe that a 
production-for-use set-up is inevitable in the end. 


| “Flood control” is to be the new theme for. public 
works spending. The eastern floods are likely to 
aid cause of government planners who have ambitious 
plans for new TVAs for most river sheds of the couns 
try. Also likely to weaken resistance of President, 
who heading toward an early balanced budget, has op- 
posed expensive new projects. Look for Mr. Roosevelt 
to take leadership for federal-state cooperation on flood 
control. 


¢ The Tax Dilemma: Expect no tax bill for consid- 
eration by the House before April i5. Ways and 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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The Flood Disaster 


And Some Lessons It Teaches 


The irresistible force of flood waters sweeps 
havoc over 14 North, East and Central States 
as rivers rise to a height not exceeded in half a 
century. 

Numerous cities are inundated, their power 
and light failing, their industries interrupted 
and homes wrecked, water supply impaired, com- 
munication by rail and highway cut off. Re- 
ceding waters leave a trail of mud and debris, 
helpless groups of refugees, danger of disease 
and looting. 

Loss of life is estimated at 183; property dam- 
age at hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The machinery of Government moves rapidly 
into action. 

First, the Weather Bureau, aided by other 
agencies, spreads instantly information which 
serves to warn of coming peril. 

Then the Army, Coast Guard, Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, Red Cross and relief workers are 
directed by the President to throw their full re- 
sources into the task of protection and rescue, 
aiding the local authorities. 

Dykes are hastily thrown up, marooned fam- 
ilies are carried to safety, food and medical 
supplies are provided, devastated regions are pa- 
trolled and sanitation measures are enforced. 

The President allots 25 million dollars to re- 
place destroyed utilities and publicly owned prop- 
erty. 

Among communities most severely ravaged are 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hartford, Conn.; Wheeling, W 
Va., and Johnstown, Pa., the last named city 
suffering its worst disaster since the dam fail- 
ure of 1889, when a wall of water, crashing over 
the city, snuffed out 2,600 lives. 

As compared with earlier disasters, observers 
noted these differences today. 

First, radio communication brings instantane- 
ous word throughout the nation of the need that 
has arisen. Within three days of the flood’s on- 
set, the Red Cross had calls from 60,000 families 
and the entire population had heard the Presi- 
dent appeal for a minimum contribution of $3,- 
000,000 to Red Cross funds. 

Second, a vast army of Federally employed 
workers is available for immediate service in 
rescue and repair. 

Spotlighted by the disaster is the value of 
flood control and of measures to check soil 
erosion. Army engineers point out that the 
Federal Government has spent in the past 25 
years about 372 million dollars to control floods, 
yet the loss from this one flood is estimated to 
exceed this sum. 





Next Year's Relief Costs: 


A Presidential Estimate 


The President lays before Congress “the most 
difficult problem confronting the country”—un- 
employment and relief. 

He asks an appropriation of 1,500 million dol- 
lars, which, added to unexpended appropriations 
and budgeted expenditures for the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and public works, will bring re- 
lief outlay to 3,100 million dollars for 1937. 

Will this amount suffice? 

“Tt will,’ says the President, “on one condition.” 
That condition is that private industry shall 
hire many of those now on relief rolls. 

He adds: 

“The ultimate cost of the Federal works pro- 
gram will thus be determined by private enter- 
prise. Federal assistance which arose as a re- 
sult of industrial disemployment can be ter- 
minated if industry itself removes the underlying 
conditions.” 

Seing little hope of sufficient reemployment 
from individual and uncoordinated action, the 
President calls on industry to organize a com- 
mon effort to employ more workers, Govern- 
mental action to promote this end, he declares, 
has: been blocked by the Supreme Court’s re- 
cently imposed limitations on Federal as well 
as State powers. Reference is to the decision in- 
validating the NRA. 

Definitely rejected are the ideas that needy 
unemployed be left to shift for themselves and 
that States and municipalities should bear a 
vastly increased proportion of the relief load. 


Tax Plans: 
Some Besetting Difficulties 


Feeling its way carefully around reefs of im- 
practibility, the House committee considering the 
new tax bill labors hard at shaping a measure on 
the basis of which public hearings may begin 
by April 1. 

Of the two chief types of taxes proposed, that 
on undistributed earnings of corporations en- 
gages most of the committee’s attention. Mem- 
bers seek to steer between two opposite dangers. 

One is that corporations may be effectively dis- 
couraged from laying up reserves required for 
Safety on a “rainy day.” The other is that the 
required amount of revenue may not be raised. 

Still another snag is the existence of laws in 
some States which prevent payment of dividends 
while capital is impaired. 

Meanwhile Assistant Attorney General Jack- 
son, in a public address, tells tax planners that 
the proposed measure carries no threat to cor- 
porate safety but rather fortifies it. His reason: 
Present tax laws favor bond issues instead of 
Stock as a means of raising capital, a procedure 
which places owners of the stock in jeopardy 
whenever profits cease. The new tax would re- 
verse this tendency. 

The other type of tax proposed is an impost on 
agricultural products. 

Returns on income taxes are carefully 
watched to see if they may not be so far above 
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protect the Federal buildings. 


budget estimates as to make high processing 
taxes unnecessary. 

Income tax payments to March 20, as reported 
by the Treasury in a preliminary statement: 469 
million dollars, compared to 360 million at the 
same date last year—a 30 per cent rise, whereas 
the estimate had been for a 33 per cent rise. 








Crop Control: 
Will Farmers Cooperate? 


} 

| 

} Do farmers intend to restrict their acreage 

of basic crops below Jast.year so as to qualify 
for benefits under the Soil Conservation Act? 

If they do, they have changed their plans, in 
the aggregate, since the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s survey of planting intentions. The De- 
partment finds prospective acreage increases of 
19 per cent for Spring wheat, 6 per cent for corn 
and 9 per cent for tobacco. Unofficial estimates 
point to a 15 per cent increase in cotton acreage. 

To the President, hoping to balance produc- 
tion with probable demand, this report spells 
danger of returning surpluses, of driving down 
prices through the force of unbridled compe- 
tition. 

He therefore issues an appeal to all farmers 
to cooperate for their own and the national 
good, saying: 

“Congress has gone as far as it could within 


| 


NCE more a toiling army builds earthworks about the 
beleagured Capital as it did in ’64. This time the in- 
vader was the Potomac, threatening to lead its muddy in- 
vasions right into the Army’s Munitions Buildings (above). 
More than 88,000 sandbags were used in the barricade to 





judicial limitations to enable farmers to keep 
the gains they have made in the last three 
years and to permit their buying power to con- 
tinue the powerful upward lift it has given to 
national recovery. 

“I hope that farmers will not complete their 
plans for this year’s crops until they have 
studied the new Act and that those to whom it 
offers advantages may cooperate in the pro- 
gram now being launched.” 





After the NRA, What? 


President Gets an Answer 


Left to itself, did private industry hasten to 
reduce wages, increase working hours and resort 
to destructive trade practices as soon as the NRA 
codes were rendered mere scraps of paper by the 
Supreme Court’s decision of last May 27? 

Asked by the President to find out the answer, 
the NRA organization presents its report. 

The report finds: 

1.—Hour and wage provisions were departed 
from most generally in retail trade, cotton gar- 
ment, electrial manufacturing and shipbuilding 
industries. Departures exceeded 75 per cent. 

2.—These labor provisions were observed most 
generally in cotton and wool textiles, iron and 
steel and can manufacturing. Observance is re- 
ported in excess of 80 per cent. 





~—Underwood & Underwood 


ARRY HOPKINS,WPA Administrator (center photo) 
watches relief workers and CCC boys raising the sand- 


bag dyke that kept the waters from Government cellars. 
Tractors dragged steam shovels (above) to the soggy 
front, tore up the greensward in front of the Washington 
Monument and kept out the enemy—“Ole Man River.” 





oSelies | all the indeteine peer those 
carrying by far the largest number of employes 
adhere substantially to the code labor standards; 
similar comments apply to those adhering to 
trade practice standards. 

Examining the record from the standpoint of 
cverall results, rather than detailed instances, 
the American Federation of Labor concluties that 
the net effect of NRA’s end has been to increase 
total production out of proportion with increase 
in labor’s buying power. 

The lesson, as seen by the A. F. of L.: The 
next depression is in the making as a result of 
this “unbalance.” 


Light of Publicity 
On World’s Largest Business 


Opening up to the public gaze the inside 
workings of the largest private business in the 
world, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion begins its inquiry into the affairs of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Among disclosures made in the first few days 
are: 

1—The system in effect sells to itself its own 
equipment. This is accomplished by its owner- 
ship of a unit (Western Electric Manufacturing 
Company), which produces instruments the 
operating units need to buy. Thus is controlled 
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incident to the growth of huge 











That— 

High officials of the Federal Re- 
serve Board privately are criticiz- 
ing the Treasury plan for a tax on 
undistributed corporation earnings 
on the ground that such a tax will 
not yield the expected revenue. 
They favor another method of ob- 
taining the objective of reform in 
corporation finance. 

* * * 


That— 

Secret plans are being made for an 
elaborate publicity drive to “sell” 
the country on the accomplish- 
ments of the four billion dollar 
works relief program. The Gov- 
ernment’s biggest publicity organi- 
zation is being built up for the job. 


* + 


That* : 

A legislative proposal to enable 
prospective home builders to apply 
to Federal agencies for second 
mortgage loans has been submitted 
to the Budget Bureau for study. 


* * * 
That— 
Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell, Resettle- 
ment Administrator, quietly is 


sponsoring a move to have the De- 


partment of Agriculture gradually 


absorb his Resettlement Adminis-' 


tration but is getting little en- 
couragement from Department of- 


ficlals. 


* * 


That — 
The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is “cleaning up” on the 
sale of securities it obtained by fi- 
nancing various public works proj- 
ects. Millions of dollars profit are 
being made in sales of bonds which 
the bankers refused to buy at the 
time of original issue. 

* * * 
That— 
Those in the know say the replace- 
ment of the heads of several Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks wi'h youthful 
presidents is in accordance with 
the new FRB policy of seeking to 
build up a central banking per- 
sonnel lacking the inhibitions of 
the old-line bankers. 

* * 
That— 
Although they have said nothing 
about it publicly, RFC officials are 
becoming chagrined over the little 
use which has been made of their 
offer to buy FHA approved mort- 


gages. They expected the new 

policy to be an effective stimulus 

for housing construction but thus 

far the results have been negligible. 
* * # 


gThat— 
A bill making it unlawful to spread 
foreign propaganda in time of war 
soon will be introduced into the 
Senate. It has been drawn to meet 
objections based on the premise 
that it would curb free speech or 
the press. 


That— 

A drive is secretly in the making 
to induce banks to retire the bank 
stocks held by the RFC. If addi- 
tional capital is needed, the banks 
will be urged to sell more stock to 


the public. 


* + 


That— 

An important undisclosed consid- 
eration in the present program for 
decentralization of the Resettle- 
ment Administration and several 
other agencies which is entirely 
apart from the objective of in- 
creased efficiency, is the desire to 
decrease the unfavorable publicity 


bureaucratic organizations in 
Washington. ’ 
* * 


That— 

Behind the scenes at the Labor 
Department there is increasing 
friction between the administra- 
tion of the Department and offi- 
cials of the Consumers project, 
several of whom have been threat- 
ened with loss of their jobs because 
of certain information they made 
available to correspondents. 

* * * 


That— 
AAA officials privately are express- 
ing concern over the apparent lack 
of farmer enthusiasm for the new 
plan to spend half a billion dollars 
annually for soil conservation. 
Some of them express doubt of ef- 
fectiveness of the new set-up. 

* * 
That— 
The White House is seeking a 
means of restoring Maj. Gen. John- 
son Hagood to his former position 
or one of equal rank if such a step 
can be taken without embarrassing 
the Army’s high command. 























Anti-lobbying bill, which requires that all lobby- 
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one large element in the expenses of the oper- 
ating units, rates for which are set by State 
commissions to provide a profit over and above 
costs. 

2.—The system draws a substantial revenue 
by leasing wires to horse race betting services. 
Data is turned over to the Federal Bureau of | 
Investigation for possible action if laws against | 
gambling are found to have been violated. | 

3.—In one State (Massachusetts), “company | 
officers have an arrangement with the police | 
under which the company learns of prospective 
raids on gambling houses in which teletype 
machines are installed. The machines arethen | 
removed before the raid on the understanding } 
that they are not to be leased again to the same 
operators. 

4.—Employment in the system has been cut 
since 1929 by 120,000 persons, amounting to 26 
per cent, although operating revenues are only 
13 per cent lower. 


Making Ready to Write 


Checks For Three Billion Dollars | 
Congress makes ready to write checks for 





more than three billion dollars—or, more prop- 
erly, to authorize their issuance. 

This is the sum comprised in three appropria- 
tion bills being passed through the legislative 
mill, 

First and largest is known as the Independent 
Offices Appropriation bill, which allots 1,730 mil- 
lion dollars to pay the veterans’ bonus and 440 
million to make good the “moral debt” owed to 
farmers on contracts made under the outlawed 
farm program. The President affixes his sig- 
nature. 

Another 1,100 millien is for national defense, 
600 million being for the Army and the rest for 
the Navy. 

The Senate, in approving the outlay for the 
Army, rejects one item—12 million dollars for 
construction of the Florida Ship Canal. This 
project was begun with Work Relief money 
under Executive order of the President, but the 
Senate refuses to let the Government be bound 
through one “down payment” made by the Presi- 
cent to continue a project estimated to cost 
eventually 200 million dollars—nearly half the 
cost of the Panama Canal. 

The Navy item is ready for reporting by com- 
mittee to the House, which has already approved 
the Army appropriation. 





Some Ways of Lobbyists: 
A Senate Committee Exhibit 


Directing its X-ray scrutiny on the devious 
ways of lobbyists, the Senate committee of in- 
quiry brings to light the story of a seven-man 
cooperative residence. 

Of the seven men sharing expenses in a su- 
burban house on the outskirts of Washington 
last Summer, six were members of Congress and 
the seventh was Robert E. Smith, employed by 
the National Conference of Investors. 

The National Conference of Investors is sup- 
ported largely by utility and railroad interests, 
a fact in which the committee sees significance 
since Congress had before it the Utility Holding 
Company bill, opposed by utility interests, and 
the Long and Short Haul bill, favored by rail- 
road interests. 

Congressmen sharing in the enterprise and 
others who visited the house declare to the com- 
mittee that the arrangement was purely social. | 

A House committee reports favorably the Smith 


ists must register quarterly and report on their 
affiliations, receipts and payments. A minority of 
three prefer the more drastic Black bill, already 
passed by the Senate. 

Meanwhile the Senate votes unanimously to 
allot $10,000 for defense of the Senate commit- 
tee against court injunctions asked by publisher 
William R. Hearst. The injunctions would for- 
bid “blanket” demands for telegrams and also 
publication of certain ones seized. 








Other Important Events: 
A Digest of the Week 


Ranks of the Civilian Conservation Corps are 
éteadily falling toward an indicated 300,000 by 


July 1. Responsible is an order by the President, 
insisted on despite gathering opposition in 
Congress. 





An order goes forth from Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins that political affiliation 
shall have no influence in allotment of jobs. The | 
order follows a denial that politics has been an 
influence, the denial being in answer to charges 
by Senator Holt (Dem.), of West Virginia. 

To the President from the Council for Indus- | 
trial Progress goes a recommendation that Con- | 
gress should set up a Commission to set mini- 
mum hour and wage standards and regulate 
child labor. On the question of “how,” in the 
light of the NRA decision, there is silence. 

Banks in which the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has preferred stock may no longer 
be taxed for the RFC holdings. The House, re- 
versing its former action, so votes and the bill 
gets the White House approval. 

The Supreme Court is asked to decide: 

1—Whether a State may prescribe minimum 
wages for women, the highest New York State 
court having held that the Supreme Court’s 
1919 ruling on this question for the District of 
Columbia is conclusive. 

2—Whether the Utility Holding Company Act 
is constitutional. A lower court had ruled that 
the American State Public Service Company 
was not in interstate commerce thought its units 
operated in several different States. 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 


Means committee is encounter- 
ing more difficulties than it can 
speedily overcome. Leaders want 
to go along with President but 
do not want to jolt established 
corporation practice by a revo- 
lutionary tax idea. They are try- 
ing to find a way to satisfy both 


the White House and Business. | 


Finding that is impossible the 
House will give the President 
about the kind of a tax bill he 
wants. 


The Senate will offer greater 

resistance to Administration 
tax plan but will likely yield in 
the end to modified 
There is strong underlying senti- 
ment among an important Senate 
group against scrapping present 
corporation taxes. Much Senate 


measure. | 


thought is being given to the idea | 


of a basic corporation income tax 
like the present one and in addi- 
tion a special tax on undivided 
corporation income. Such a pro- 
gram would clash with reform 
ideas of important Treasury of- 
ficials and will be fought by Ad- 
ministration. 


]| Control over credit: Next few 
months likely to see the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board moving for 
strong federal control over credit. 
Eccles is taking charge of open 
market operations of the banks 
which control the volume of bank 
money or credit. The ideal of 
Eccles still is a central banking 
system, strongly guided from 
Washington. This means that the 


Federal Reserve Board in Wash- | 


ington and not bankers out 
in the field or regional banks, 
henceforth must be watched for 
broad credit policies. Eccles is 
becoming strongly entrenched to 
fight possible credit inflation in 
any manner he sees fit. 


Lull in Financing: All gov- 
ernment financing is taken 
care of for some time to come. 


Morgenthau is to be away from | 
his Treasury post for three weeks | 
and no new activities will be un- | 


dertaken in his absence. Treas- 


ury tax experts have now pre- | 


sented all their estimates to the 
House committee and are sitting 
back to watch results. 


-@ Three important bills: Spon- 
sors in both houses are confi- 
dent the Robinson-Patman anti- 
chain store bill will pass both 
Houses in some amended form. 
It may squeeze through but 
doubtful. Chances about 50-50. 


Congress is in a mood to do 

something about lobbying but 
anti-lobbying legislation is likely 
to be limited to registration of all 
lobbyists with some form of reg- 
ulation. House judiciary commit- 
tee has approved an anti-lobby- 
ing bill and it may pass. It 
should be remembered, however, 
that Congress has been talking 
anti-lobbying for years. 


The Van Nuys bill banning 

political intimidation of em- 
ployes is likely to become law. 
It passed the Senate without op- 
position but it has struck a snag 
in the House Judiciary commit- 
tee where some of the members 
think it is too vague. Probably 
will be reported favorably and 
passed by the House after it is 
clarified by the committee. 


Housing: The Housing mud- 
dle will not be settled until 
after President returns from his 
vacation. Inasmuch as experts 


| officials 





————— 





FLOODS AND THEIR PREVENTION: 


A CHALLENGE TO THE GOVERNMENT 


UT of the flood disaster of 1936, 

with its loss of life and vast 
property damage, are coming new 
questions like these: 

Are these devastating floods in- 
evitable? Why is it that the coun- 
try sees floods in one section and 
destructive dust storms in another? 
Can either or both be controlled? 

Planners—their stock rising again 
in Washington— have their answers 
all ready. 

The answers they give cost money, 
and the trend here has been away 
from new expensive ventures to pro- 
vide more cash for small scale WPA 
projects instead of large-scale, more 
limited projects like flood and 
erosion control. 

But Congressmen again are show- 
ing interest in comparisons of cost 
with figures offered by official plan- 
ners. Thus: 

Average annual direct flood dam- 
age is estimated for the country at 
$35,000,000, with indirect costs much 
heavier 

This year’s eastern flood alone is 
resulting in property damage of 
about $350,000,000, besides the loss 
of life and the dislocation of in- 
dustry. 

The 1927 Mississippi flood caused 
damage of near $500,000,000. 

Water and wind erosion annually 
is removing 3,000,000,000 tons of the 
country’s topsoil, involving a yearly 
damage of about $400,000,000. 


PLANS FOR CONTROL 

Then, the planners say, both wind 
and water erosion, with the floods 
and the dust storms can be con- 
trolled. Plans for controlling them 
and for dividing the cost, have been 
proposed by the National Resources 
Committee. In 1935, President 
Roosevelt told the country that he 
wanted to use those plans in car- 
rying out his $4,000,000,000 work pro- 
gram. However, they were lost in 
the shuffle when officials woke up 
to the fact that such projects are 
limited to specific regions and are 
not located in centers of unemploy- 
ment. 


SOME IMPORTANT PROJECTS 

Some important projects in 
planned control of natural resources 
are already under way. They in- 
clude: 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
experiment, with Norris Dam this 
year for the first time storing the 
flood waters of the Clinch River 
that feeds the Tennessee. Army 
engineers estimate that this dam 
will cut flood damage on the Ten- 
nessee from an annual $1,000,000 to 
less than $300,000. 

The Boulder Dam development, 





representing private interests are 
fast leaving the government 
service, their work completed, 
problem will finally be settled by 
government officials in emer- 
gency agencies, subject to Presi- 
dent’s approval. 


Qj Railroads: Signs point to- 

ward little immediate prog- 
ress in broad-gauged railroad 
economies. Proposed economies 
involve labor displacement and 
owners and men are far apart 
over question of compensating 
displaced employes. The ques- 
tion is about to be thrown back 
on doorstep of Congress which 
cannot bring quick aid. Any 
solution Congress adopts is cer- 
tain to run the gamut of court 
tests. Only rapid and sustained 
recovery in rail earnings will 
bring relief. 


International Outlook: It is 

too early to determine 
whether the United States would 
be interested in a European eco- 
nomic conference. Plans are too 
vague as yet. But government 
hint plainly that the 
United States would be willing to 
talk monetary stabilization if 
someone else took the lead. 
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now near completion, storing 
waters of the Colorado river 
purposes of irrigation, water supply, 
power development and flood con- 
trol. Flood dangers on that river 
are about eliminated. 

The Mississippi River flood control 
program, now nearing completion 


up 


for | 


with the expenditure of $272,000,000 | 
| $78,000,000 and will control floods on 


out of a $325,000,000 appropriation 


made in 1928, designed to control | 


the country’s biggest river. This 
plan, however, is a straight levee and 


spillway development not involving | 


control works to check the start of 
floods. 

The Ohio Conservancy system, in- 
volving a complete system of stor- 
age reservoirs on the Miami River 


| flowing through Dayton, designed to 


Forest 


end all chance of floods. This proj- 
ect, engineered by Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan, chairman of TVA, was 
built at a cost of $25,000,000 after the 
disastrous Dayton flood. 

The Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
dam developments, involving irri- 
gation, flood control and power de- 
velopment on the Columbia river. 


CHECKING SOIL EROSION 

The soil conservation service, car- 
rying on experimental work in pre- 
venting soil erosion. 

The Resettlement Administration, 
engaged in retiring submarginal 
land from use and in returning to 
grass some of the areas that breed 


the country’s destructive dust 

storms. 
The shelter belt, started by the 
Service after President 


Roosevelt had observed the effect of 
the 1934 drought. The idea was to 
build a 100 mile belt of trees, 1,000 
miles long running north and south 
across the center of the country. 
This development now is about to 
be abandoned. 

The AAA soil conservation plan, 
with $500,000,000 to spend annually 
on plans to build up soil and to 
check the type of erosion that leAds 
to floods. 


OHIO RIVER DANGERS 
Even with all of these scattered 


developments, the National Re- 
sources Committee reports that the 
country lacks any real plan for 


flood control on most of the flood 
creating rivers of the country. 

Point is made of the fact that the 
Ohio River, described as the coun- 
try’s most prolific flood-breeding 
stream, is without important con- 
trols along its main channel or on 
its chief tributaries. 


The same is described as true of 
the Connecticut and Merrimac 
Rivers in New England which again 
have gone on a rampage in an im- 
portant region of the country only 
a few years after another disas- 
trous flood. 


The Monongahela and Alleghany 
Rivers, converging at Pittsburgh, are 
not controlled for floods. Neither is 
the Potomac that flows through the 
Shenandoah Valley to pour into 
Chesapeake Bay. 

All are important streams that 
the government engineers say flood 
periodically, causing heavy loss of 
life, great property damage and 
much disruption of industry. It 
just happens that this year a num- 
ber of important floods occurred at 
the same time. 


METHOD OF CONTROLS 

What has the Government to of- 
fer in the way of suggestions and 
plans for flood control? 

It has plans of the War Depart- 
ment for control of most of the 
streams of the country. Then it has 
a recent study by the National Re- 
sources Committee to determine the 
practicability and desirability of 
controls. 

This committee, with all Govern- 
ment data available, and with the 
advice of eminent engineers, reached 
the following conclusion: 

“Broadly speaking, complete con- 
trol of the floods of almost any river 
is possible by one means or another, 
though it may be far from justifi- 
able. 

“Thus it may be economically 
feasible to provide protection against 
the highest flood that may occur on 
an average of once in 50 years, but 
not for the highest one that may 
occur once in a century.” 

Then the committee report adds: 

“Certain works designed to regu- 
late or control the flow of a river 
may not only reduce or eliminate the 
flood hazard along its banks, but 
may also increase its navigability, 
provide water for irrigation, make 
possible the development of power, 
or otherwise serve human interests.” 


TYPE OF RIVER WORKS 

Four general types of flood con- 
trol are outlined. The types named 
are: 

1. Storage reservoirs to impound 
waters during periods of flood and 
later to release them at low water. 

2. Retarding basins, more numer- 
ous than storage reservoirs but 
smaller in size, and used automati- 
cally to smooth out flood peaks. 

3. Channel improvements, to in- 
crease the capacity of rivers or to 
speed their flow. 


4. Levees, to protect bottomlands 
from the overflow of floods. 

Can the country observe the work- 
ing of these different control meth- 
ods and get an idea of their cost? 
It can, from the projects already 
functioning. 

Storage reservoirs are exemplified 
by Boulder Dam, which is costing 


the Colorado as well as providing 
water and electric power for Cali- 
fornia cities, and by Norris Dam of 
the TVA, which is costing about 
$30,000,000 and will control floods 
and provide water power for cities 
in the Tennessee River valley. 

In each of these developments 
large lakes are formed by the im- 
pounded flood waters, with the lakes 
used to smooth out the flow of the 
streams. Storage reservoirs can be 
used where large areas of cheap and 


| sparsely settled land are available. 


taries. 


BASINS AND LEVEES 

Retarding basins have their best 
example in the Miami Conservancy 
District of Ohio. There at a cost of 
$25,000,000, the State of Ohio and 
city of Dayton have established a 
whole series of smal) reservoirs that 
are designed to control any probable 
flood. This type of control is more 
costly but is most effective in re- 
gions where land costs of popula- 
tion density preclude storage reser- 
voirs. 

Channel improvements are found 
in many rivers where dredging is 
used and where channels are 
straightened to speed up the flow 
of water. They do not involve real 
flood control, but rather are de- 
signed to reduce the flood hazard. 

Levees afford the most common 
type of flood control. A vast sys- 
tem of them follow the channel of 
the Mississippi river and its tribu- 
That system has cost about 


| half a billion dollars, and even so 


is not regarded as fully effective 
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protection against the floods that | 


come on an average of once in 13 
years. 

Under the 1928 Mississippi Flood 
Control Act the Government has 
prepared for a system of spillways 
or floodways on the river, which 
will be opened in event the river 
threatens to break over the levee 
system. These floodways would inun- 
date an important region but would 
be expected to mitigate the effect 
of the flood over a larger area. 
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THE MAGIC KEY 


Sixty MILLion AMERICANS earn their 
daily bread today much as they did in 1920. But there 
have been distinct changes in how they choose and 
where they buy their daily bread, drink, home appli- 
ances, motor cars, drugs and cigarettes. Better 


roads and speedier transportation have broadened 


Radio’s Flexibility Prema tte oS teanie 
Sells All Types of Goods 


The advance in expenditures for broad- 
cast advertising between the two key 
years of 1929 and 1934, for example, 
showed the astonishing increase of 
131%. And this increase was not con- 
fined to any small handful of products. 
It was ‘‘straight across the board,” 
from costly motor cars to five-cent 


chain store items. 


The automotive industry alone — | 
which at first regarded its high unit- | 
cost product as unsuited to Radio sell- 
ing—put only eight-tenths of 1% into 
Radio in 1927. But in 1934, Radio re- 


ceived nearly 10%! 


The record proves clearly that radio’s 
sales influence is just as powerful for 
one type of goods as another; that it 
has played a major part in increasing 
the markets for goods and the sales in 


those markets. 







TO INCREASED PROFITS 


trading areas: people travel farther to buy. Similarly, 
radio has broadened the circulation of advertising 
messages, adding new millions of prospects to those 
reachable by advertisers. And by the very nature 
of its entrance into homes, radio exerts tremendous 


influence on the entire family’s choice of products. 





Radio’s Record 
with ‘‘Repeat Customers’’ 


Users of broadcast advertising are dom- 
inantly a group of repeat customers. 
Their total expenditures for national 
advertising range from $50,000 up to 
more than $2,000,000. Radio’s share of , 
these sums is distributed over the whole 
field—big, medium and small. In 1935, 
87.2% of the advertisers who had used 
network broadcast advertising the pre- 
ceding year were “‘repeat customers.” 
This percentage is even more im- 
posing when presented in the form of 
dollars expended in radio advertising. 
In 1935, NBC’s income from advertis- 
ers was approximately ten times the 
1927 income. Surely such figures as 
these have the utmost significance. 
One thing made them possible — Sales 
Results. And this one thing is why 
radio, today more than ever before, 
is the Magic Key to Increased Profits. 





Investigate Daytime Hours 


| NBC daytime clients reach and sell 
| with profit—all day long—a tremen- 
| dous“‘class’’ market. Over 14,000,000 
potential listeners!... Recent surveys 
show that 72.9% of the women are at 
home at any given Daytime hour. . . In 
1935, advertisers invested $5,452,890 
| in NBC Week-day time ...ask us more! 
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Rising Waters 





Halt Spring Interlude 
AUSING to take the wheel of the Ship of 
P State as it passed through troubled waters, 
the Skipper, his vacation thrice postponed 
because of serious reports srom the devastated 
areas held to the quarter-deck. 

A gusty week ended with rampant inland 
waters and not the ocean wave, the chief con- 
cern of the White House, and the Presidential 
fishing party much too far inland to sniff the 
salt of the sea. 

The President saw with his own eyes at the 
edge of his own back yard an example of what 
can happen when angry rivers rise. The usually 
placid Potomac was roaring between its historic 
banks, rising over the carefully landscaped vis- 
tas of golf links, polo fields, drives and even the 
banks of the lagoon where the famed cherry 
blossoms are soon scheduled to burst. 

He had already issued orders to his depart- 
ment heads to mobilize the forces of the Federal 
Government in relief for the thousands driven 
from their homes along the Appalachian streams 
and the headwaters of the mid-Western rivers. 


FIRST HAND INFORMATION 

Meanwhile in the offices of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority pictures are displayed of ravages 
of other years where now the flood demon lies 
impotent, trapped behind the masonry of Norris 
dam. If Charlie Michelson, persuasive prophet 
of Democratic triumphs, had planned it, he 
could hardly have formulated a more convinc- 
ing display of the need of flood control and soil 
preservation, dearest children of the New Deal. 

With Secretary ot War Dern beside him in an 
open car, the President surveyed the spreading 
Potomac, viewed the great dykes of sandbags 
thrown up by thousands of workers across the 
low streets that lead to the Capital’s water 
gateway and protecting the Navy and Munitions 
buildings on Constitution Avenue beside the Re- 
flecting Pool. Twenty-four hours before he had 
planned to go aboard the special train that was 
to take him to the South. But the floods, not 
Washington's, but the more serious disasters 
throughout the country, had kept him at his 
post. 

It had been a busy week of preparation, of 
clearing the slates, of conferences on legislation 
and politics, of final preparation and delivery 
of the long-awaited relief. message, of a quiet 
celebration of his weddingf anniversary. Then 


the deluge. 
Monday the day opened wtih a call from Sec- 





Presiden 
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Not So Quiet on the Potomac—President Delays Vacation—Wearing of the 


a 





~-Underwood and Underwood 


PRESIDENT AND A PRECEDENT 


President Roosevelt signs a bill, sponsored by Senator Norris to convert the first 
American homesteaded land into a national park, while seated in his automobile outside 


the White House. 





retary Ickes followed by a visit from a debating 
team from Hawaii; Frederic Delano and the 
members of the Planning Board and other of- 
ficials; and Peter Grimm, housing expert, from 
New York, to say farewell on the eve of the pre- 
sentation of a housing program, not much, it 
was rumored, to Mr. Grimm's liking. 

The luncheon hour was given over, as it was 
in many homes in the country, to the last- 
minute making out of an income tax return. The 
President did it by himself, although he might 
easily have sent across the road for expert as- 
sistance from the Treasury. 


SAINT’S DAY; WEDDING DAY 

St. Patrick’s Day dawned grey but not depres- 
sing: for the White House, It was the Presiden- 
tial wedding anniversary and the holiday spirit 
was evident ‘through a long series of calls that 
included Campfire Girls, on hand to proclaim 


T their Silver Jubilee year and pin 


This is the first time in the history of this government that a law 
has received official approval in an automobile. 





their first 





badge on the Presidential lapel. 

Another visitor was Congressman Sol Bloom, 
widely publicized major-domo of the Washing- 
ton sesqui-centennial and now with another 
celebration up his sleeve. This time it is to be 
in honor of the Constitution. That faded and 
lately much-discussed document will be hon- 
ored as completely as was the Father of our 
Country under Mr. Bloom’s skillful hand. Trees 
will be planted, banners distributed, badges 
worn, a song composed by George M. Cohan, au- 
thor (lest you forget) of “The Grand Old Flag,” 
and a poem by Edwin Markham, whose “Man 
With the Hoe” is credited with being the inspira- 
tion of enthusiasts for the “social legislation” 
in the Nineties. Mr. Bloom explained matters 
in some detail to members of the White House 
press staff. 

Another diversion from the routine of affairs 
of state was the visit of Jo Davidson, the sculp- 


Green—Flood Relief Conferences 





+ + 


tor, with plans for a heroic figure for a pro- 
jected dam. 

When the press came in all were reminded, if 
they had forgotten it, that it was St. Patrick’s 
Day. On the lapels of the President, Secretary 
Early and Secretary McIntyre were green carna- 
tions and the President was wearing a tie that 
put the shamrock of Erin to shame with its 
brilliance. 

And that wasn’t all. No sooner had the Presi- 
dent begun to speak than a terrific hubub broke 
out from the direction of the kennels and the 
Irish setter, until then peacefully snoozing on 
the couch, made a dive for the door, reaching it 
only by boring into the forest of legs of the press 
which blocked the way. 

The first comment was on the Pan-American 
conference, suggested some time ago by the 
President and now announced for Buenos Aires 
at a date to be decided upon. 

There were a number of questions on mat- 
ters discussed elsewhere in these pages and a 
comment on the coming fishing trip, some re- 
marks on the inaccuracy of a correspondent’s 
fish stories, a graceful speech of congratulation 
on the wedding anniversary by the president of 
the White House Correspondents’ Association, 
and the meeting broke up. No other was ex- 
pected for three weeks. 

In the evening a family dinner celebrated the 
anniversary. 


AND THEN THE FLOODS 


The next day the seriousness of the flood sit- 
uation became evident and the first official act 
was a memorandum to Cabinet members con- 
cerned naming a committee, headed by Secre- 
tary of War Dern, to determine and carry out 
plans to meet the situation. 

The relief message appeared and was scan- 
ned by eagle-eyed experts for what it might re- 
veal besides the facts and figures; the request 
for a billion and a half dollars had been pretty 
well prognosticated. To some it seemed to speak 
with a restraint and yet with an aggressive con- 
fidence which, it was said, was based on the be- 
lief in the White House that support for the 
President was gaining. 

But by that time the flood news was crowd= 
ing everything else from newspapers and minds. 
The day was a busy one for still the plans called 


| 





for departure the next afternoon. The Social 
Security program was checked up with members 
of the board; an interview with Chairman 
Doughton of the Ways and Means Committee 
brought word that the tax bill was over the first 
hurdles in the sub-committee; politics were dis- 
cussed at a meeting with W. Forbes Morgan of 
the National Democratic Committee, and Charlie 
Michelson, publicity director. 

Next day, however, as reports of the floods 
came in, the trip was postponed and the first 
meeting of the day was with the Flood Com- 
mittee. The Potomac rose, bridges were closed, 
a dyke to protect Government buildings was 
thrown up during the night, and Federal agen- 
cies speeded up their machinery for alleviating 
the situation elsewhere in the country. 


LAW SIGNED IN AN AUTO 


In the afternoon the President and members 
of the Committee set out for an inspection. At 
4 o’clock he was scheduled to sign a bill and he 
hurried back but instead of entering the White 
House his car stopped at the west gate of the 
grounds and Senator Norris presented the docu- 
ment. For the first time in history an Act of 
Congress became a law in an automobile. 

As soon as he had signed the President hur- 
ried on to view the river from Anacostia where 
the flats were covered with the raging muddy 
waters. 

There was still time on that excited Thursday 
to appeal to the farmers to take their hands 
from the ploughshare long enough for study of 
the terms of the new Soil Erosion Act, just 
signed. Also to request of the War Department 
a conference on board the Presidential Special 
with General Hagood, recently relieved of his 
command for making some highly spiced re- 
marks about the PWA. 

Friday began with a report from General 
Craig, Chief of Staff of the Army, on the flood 
Situation and from Rear Admiral Grayson, head 
of the Red Cross. The menace of rising waters, 
from the engineering viewpoint, had passed its 
peak except in the lowlands, reported the Gen- 
eral, but the Admiral’s work had just begun, for 
the ebbing floods leave hunger and pestilence 
behind them. 

Saturday dawned grey and forboding. With 
cloudy skies came news that conditions in the 
devastated areas were worse. Further consul- 
tations with General Craig, Chief of Staff, and 
Admiral Grayson were necessary. Once again 
the wires hummed rearranging the complicated 
plans involving hundreds of persons, secret serv- 
ice, press, railway and telegraph officials. The 
stop at Warm Springs must wait until the re- 
turn trip. 

H. R. BauKHaceE. 















































Snay For Security Act 


Court Decision Affects 
New York Part in Program 


THE Social Security Act indirectly has been 
subjected to an adverse court decision. 

State Supreme Court Justice Pierce H. Rus- 
sell, in an opinion handed down last week at Al- 
bany, ruled that the New York Unemployment 
Insurance law violates the due process clause of 
the Constitution. 

The New York law was enacted to enable the 
State to conform with the national Social Se- 
curity program and its requirement for pay- 
ment of unemployment fund taxes is basic to 
the program of unemployment compensation. 

An earlier opinion on another case, issued by 
State Supreme Court Justice William F. Dowling, 
at Utica on Feb. 29, held the New York law con- 
stitutional although it ruled that a section pro- 
viding for payment of benefits to strikers or dis- 
charged employees was illegal. 

Under the Social Security Act, New York State 
employers get a credit up to 90 per cent against 
the Federal excise tax levied under the Act, for 
their contributions to the State unemployment 
fund. 

A petition of the Associated Industries of New 
York State, Inc., for an injunction was rejected 
by Justice Russell, on the ground that he did not 
wish to interfere with the State’s carrying out 
the law before it had been passed upon by higher 
courts. 

Enforcement of the law is to be maintained, 
according to State officials, and the legal battle 
will be continued as far as the United States 
Supreme Court, if necessary. 

Further progress in provision of Federal as- 
sistance for administration of unemployment 
compensation legislation was made last week. 

The Social Security Board announced that 
Treasury checks totaling $69,952 have been is- 
sued for costs of administration of such laws in 
Wisconsin, California and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The payments, which were for administrative 
costs from Feb. 11, when the first Congressional 
appropriation for the Social Security Board be- 
came available, to March 31, were: Wisconsin, 
$17,769; California, $39,943; District of Colum- 
bia, $12,239. 

The Board also announced its approval of the 
Oregon plans for old-age assistance and aid to 
the blind, the North Dakota old-age assistance 





plan and the Utah plans for assistance of the 
needy aged, the needy blind, and dependent 
children. 











The C 


wat will be the next move in handling the 
child labor problem of the nation?. 

The question is pertinent in light of the fol- 
lowing resume of the situation: 

Under NRA codes many industries accepted a 
16-year minimum age for full-time employment. 

When NRA was ruled out of existence by the 
Supreme Court, the minimum age limit thus ac- 
cepted became no longer of legal effect. 

Only seven States had a 16-year minimum age 
law to fill the gap left by collapse of the codes. 

Twelve States still must ratify the proposed 
child labor amendment before it becomes law 
and gives Congress power to set minimum age 
limits. 

Some studies have revealed a tendency on the 
part of some employers, unhampered by laws to 
the contrary, to slump into old ways by hiring 
children less than 16 years old on full time jobs. 


1934 A “RED LETTER” YEAR 


Perhaps the most significant advance in child- 
labor standards since 1917, days of the old Fed- 
eral child labor law now unconstitutional, was 
made in 1934, under the NRA, according to Miss 
Ella A. Merritt of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

That year marked the setting up for the first 
time in this country a national minimum*stand- 
ard for the employment of children—regula- 
tions higher in many respects than had ever 
been in effect before in the United States. 

Although in this “red letter” year there was a 
general rise in factory employment, Miss Mer- 
ritt points out that for the most part, employ- 
ment of children under 16 in industry and trade 
disappeared. The majority of the codes, begin- 
ning with that for the cotton-textile industry, 
effective July 17, 1933, prohibited employment 
under 16 years of age. 

Then came the Schechter case. And the NRA 
structure did not stand the constitutional test 
in the Supreme Court. Industries pulled off 
their Blue Eagle insignias and were free to con- 
duct their business as they pleased. The report 
of the Committee headed by Col. W. P. Robert on 
labor standards and trade practices since the 
collapse of the NRA, not as complete on the child 
labor problem as had been expected, had this to 
say last week on the maintenance of code stand- 
ards: 

“The provisions of the codes with reference to 
the employment of children appear to have bet- 
ter maintained than any other. code provision 
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surveyed. The reports from individual establish- 
ments would indicate no serious departure from 
child labor provisions. However, reports from 
other sources indicate a tendency in certain in- 
dustries for child labor to return.” 

The report admitted that answers it had 
gained from industry “are known to be inac- 
curate.” 

When the National Industrial Recovery Act 
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North Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
Arizona, Utah, Idaho, California, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

Meanwhile, what is the future of child labor 
as seen from the present situation? Miss Merritt 
has summarized it as follows: 

“The improvement in conditions of child em- 
ployment brought about by the NRA has already 
been indicated. . 

“Now, because of the decision of the Supreme 





was passed in 1933, four States had 16-year 
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minimum age laws on their statute books. Three 
of the States were Western non-industrial. Since 
that time three more States have added such a 
law to their child labor regulations. 

The seven States which nave 16-year mini- 
mum age laws are: Connecticut, Montana, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah and Wisconsin. 

Meanwhile, the proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment which would place in the hands of Con- 
gress power to regulate this problem has been 
ratified by 24 States. These are: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Minnesota, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 


Court in the Schechter case, there is no longer 4 
national minimum standard. Whether thes? 
gains can be kept, with only uneven protection 
of our State laws, is a serious question. . . 

“The NRA demonsirated that the practical 
elimination of 14 and 15-year-old children from 
industry could be accomplished without disturb- 
ing our economic or social life. . 

“To hold this advance, State standards must 
be materially strengthened, and the administra- 
tive protection, that has been given children 
under 16 through employment-certificate sys- 
tems, should be extended universally to the 16 
and 17-year-old group.” 





To Better Auto Safety 


Shatter-proof Glass Test 
By Government Bureau 


THAT are the best kinds of commercial safety 

glass for use in automobiles? 

Experiments to determine the answer to this 
question were started last week by the National 
Bureau of Standards. They are expected to 
show what safety or shatter-proof glass will do 
in reducing the chances of injury in automo- 
bile accidents. 

The Bureau’s experiments are the outgrowth 
of action taken Dec. 30, 1935, by the American 
Standards Association, approving a code for 
Shatter-proof glass for use on motor vehicles. 

In issuing the code the Association recom- 
mended that it be used by motor vehicle com- 
missioners and others having jurisdiction over 
motor vehicle safety, as a basis for their ap- 
proval of safety glass. 

However, since the art of making safety glass 
is still developing rapidly, it was suggested that 
the code should not be adopted as a State law 
or the equivalent, since that would result in an 
infllexible arrangement. 

Since a number of States have laws making 
the use of safety glass in motor vehicles com- 
pulsory, points out the Bureau, and it is likely 
“that all jurisdictions will sooner or later adopt 
a similar course,” there is a decided need for in- 
formation as to the qualities of the various 
kinds of glass. 

Specifications as to the types of tests are given 
in the safety code. 

The Bureau announces that data obtained 
from the tests will be used to determine the 
manner in which the glass breaks, its probable 
discoloration and resistance to humidity during 
actual service, and the amount of distortion of 
vision produced by safety glass in windshields. 

During the first 11 weeks of this year deaths 
from automobile accidents have been nearly 
one-fifth fewer than for the same period in 
1935. 

There were 1,470 automobile fatalities during 
the first 11 weeks of this year in 86 principal 
cities included in the weekly report of the Cen- 
sus Bureau, as contrasted with 1,826 during the 
corresponding period last year. 

While an increased number of safety cam- 
paigns probably has been responsible, in the 
opinions of Census Bureau officials, for a large 
part of the decrease the greater use of safety 
devices such as the shatter-proof glass is also 
held to be of major importance. 
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MAPPING A NEW RELIEF PROGRAM: | 
PROBLEM FOR A DIVIDED CONGRESS 


RELIEF for the unemployed will 
cost the Federal Government 


more than three billion dollars dur- | 
an | 


ing the coming fiscal year, 
amount nearly equal to that being 
spent this year. 

The plan for the expenditure of 
this money is a continuation of the 
Work Relief policies now being car- 
ried on by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. 

That forecast of the relief pro- 
gram is contingent upon Congress 
carrying out the President’s recom- 
mendations, outlined in his message 
last week. (Text of message on 
page 15.) 

Upon the basis of the President’s 
message and official information 
from agencies concerned with the 
Work Relief program, the relief ac- 
tivities for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 will take this form: 

The Works Progress Administra- 
tion, with the additional appropria- 
tion of $1,500,000,000 requested by 
the President for its activities, will 
assume an even more predominant 
role. 

Activities of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration will be confined largely 
to carrying on non-Federal public 
works and housing projects started 
under this year’s program. 

CCC TO BE RESTRICTED 

The Civilian Conservation Corps 
will be restricted to an enrollment 
of 300,000 youths. 





Bermuda’s largest 
hotel extends its 
welcome throughout 
the month of April 

. the most glori- 


ous month of all the 
year in Bermuda and 
the height of the 
social season. 





Consult your local Travel Agent, or 
Bermuda Hotels Inc., 300 $th Ave., 
N. Y., or Princess Hotel, Bermuda, 











Reduction of the CCC to this size 
is planned by Mr. Roosevelt despite 
strong Congress sentiment for ex- 
pansion of the forest corps. The 
President explains that it would be 
impossible to keep the CCC at the 
enrollment of approximately 500,- 
000 maintained during the latter 
part of last year without upsetting 
his budget plans. 

Another factor is the limitation of 
enrollment to youths from families 
on relief. The limit set is believed 
sufficient to enroll all the applicants 
from this class. 

Relief funds for the next fiscal 
year will be derived, in addition to 
the new WPA appropriation, from 
more than one billion dollars of 
funds left over from present appro- 
priations and from $600,000,000 of 
appropriations for the CCC and 
various public works which are in- 
cluded in the budget. 

With the granting of the addi- 
tional appropriations, direct relief 
and public works allotments since 
March 4, 1933, will total approxi- 
mately twelve billion dollars. 


DEMOCRATIC SENATORS 

But the proposed program is de- 
pendent on one factor: Approval of 
Congress. 

Congressional comment on the 
the President’s message falls into 
three categories: 

1—Support of the relief program 
but disapproval of another lump 
sum appropriation such as that of 
last year; 

2.—Suggestions for transfer of the 
entire problem to the States with 
Federal support confined to supple- 
mentary allotments; 

3.—Proposals for reduction of the 
appropriation. 

The following are representative 
statements of each view: 

Senator Bennett C. Clark (Dem.), 
of Missouri: “I am sick of voting 
blank checks.” 

Senator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of 
Virginia: “I am going to vote 
against the lump sum appropria- 
tion.” 


REPUBLICAN SENATORS 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan: “I favor sub- 
sistence allocations to the States 
which shall then renew their appro- 
priate home-rule function of admin- 



























‘TWA flights in the big new 
Douglas Skyliners are ‘tops 
in comfort and quietness.” 

CECIL B. DE MILLE 
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*Our new, low, reduced fares 
make TWA one of the least ex- 
pensive of all ways to travel.” 
ADELE JENKINS, TWA Hostess 
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NEW YORK 


at its best 





On the World’s most beautiful Avenue, overlooking 
the Park, and convenient to the shops and theatres, the 
SHERRY-NETHERLAND presents the perfect plan for liv- 


ing in New York... by the day, week, month, or longer. 


Suites of 1 to 5 rooms, each with large serving pantry. 


The 
SHERRY-NETHERLAND 


Facing the Park 
Fifth Avenue at 59th 


¢ New York 


























istering the funds upon State re- 
sponsibility.” 

Senator Charles L. McNary, Re- 
publican leader from Oregon: “First, 


| it is too much money, and second, 


it must be allocated by Congress 
and not by WPA.” 

The view of many members of 
Congress that appropriations should 
be limited to projects which can be 
completed in one fiscal year is ex- 
pressed by Senator Alva B. Adams 
(Dem.), of Colorado: “What we 
should do is to limit the appropria- 
tion to projects that can be com- 
pleted in one fiscal year. I object to 
piling up funds in the hands of the 
Executive.” 

That attitude was given expres- 
sion in the Senate earlier in the 
week when a request for an allot- 
ment of $12,000,000 for the Florida 
ship canal project was rejected by a 
vote of 39 to 34. 

Allotments totaling $5,400,000 for 


[Continued on Page 12.] 
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Cough Drop 


Medicated with Ingredients 
of Vicks VapoRub 





Ahandy Vicks Cough Drop 
medicates irritated throat 
membranes for 12 to 15 
minutes. Nowonder millions 
prefer it to the quick gulp 
of old-time cough syrups. 
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Sky Flake Wafers, another delicious 
National Biscuit Company product, 
quickly achieved a reputation as the 
plus-value cracker. Extra rich, extra 
short, extra flaky —they are 
typical of N.B.C. leader- 
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ship in the cracker and cookie industry. 

National Biscuit Company’s large 
and growing family of more than 500 
crackers and cookies are baked under 
the best possible working conditions 
and only the finest, carefully selected 
ingredients are used. 

The Company maintains an un- 
matched distributing system and its 
famous products are delivered fresh and 
crisp to grocers all over the country. 

No detail is overlooked in main- 
taining N. B.C. quality. That is why 
consumers, year after year, display 
marked preference for National Biscuit 
Company products. 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
bakers of Uneeda Biscuit and hundeds of othet favorile varielles 








































high-compression valve-in-head engine 


GUC. 


The Chevrolet engine is 
the most economical auto- 
mobile engine produced 
today, because dy itisa 
six-cyli engine, and 
(2) it is a valve-in 

six-cylinder engine. 


Its six cylinders use less 
gas and oil—in fact, use 
the least gas and oil— 
because six cylinders are 
the most economical 
combination used 

modern automobiles. 


in 


NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES . . . IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE* . . . SHOCKPROOF STEERING’... 
GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION ... SOLID STEEL one-piece TURRET TOP BODIES ... HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE .. . 697 NEW MONEY-SAVING G.M.A.C. TEME PAYMENT PLAN. Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered 

































Chevrolet's 


Every test proves it’s more eco- 
nomical . . « Every Chevrolet owner 
knows it’s more economical . . . 
And every person will readily 
understand these simple A-B-C 


reasons why it is more economical 


GHEVROLET 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


prices and low monthly payments. Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 






















TRANSPORTATION 


<| LESS HEAT LOSS - cuts gasoline consump- 
Su! Sty, VALVE IN HEAD tion still lower because 
= =~ TYPE ENGINE there is less loss of heat 
ne through the walls of the 
GREATER HEAT LOSS } combustion chamber in 
OTHER TYPES OF ENGINES valve-in-head en ines, 
sh, PEER and the adv: cone 
=f Rittee” struction of the Chevro- 
— let ine gives maxi- 
mum heat (or power) 

saving. 


Most im t of all, 
Choate snes effi- 
cient cooling system, ao 


ation, over a | 
period of time, with » vod 
lowest maintenance costs. 
Thus, Chevrolet's valve- 


in-h one 
of its kind in Chevrolet's 
price range—gives econ: 
omy without 
s AND UP. Stee potee of New 
495 Standard Coupe at Flint, Michigan. 
With bum spare tire and tire 
lock, the list price is $20 addi- 


tional. *Knee-Action om Master Models only, $20 
additional. Prices quoted in this isement are list a8 
Flini, Michigan, and subject to change without notice, 
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House of Representatives: 


Tax Measure Coming 


Money Problems May Delay 
Adjournment to June 


(COmGRESS is clearing a good deal of legisla- 
tion, but the larger problems are yet to 
come. 

President Roosevelt wants one and a half billion 
dollars appropriated for relief this session. 
House leaders, and they by long precedent have 
to take the initiative, would hold outlay down to 
a billion. The present flood emergency, with a 
prospect for immediate relief legislation, will 
help swell the mounting tide of Federal expend- 
itures. 

Tax hearings, assuming an added significance in 
a Presidential election year, are due in the House 
Ways and Means Committee about April 1, based 
on a tentative bill now being shaped in subcom- 
mittee. Chairman Doughton (Dem.), of Laurel 
Springs, N. C., knows there is a bitter fight 
ahead in both houses, whatever plan is initiated, 
and now calculates it may be June 1 before 
there is a new tax law. 


FIFTY BILLS IN ONE DAY 


The House in one day last week passed 50 
bills on the calendar. Later reversing itself on 
the Administration proposal to make bank as-~ 
sets tax-exempt while owned by RFC, and fixing 
certain interest charges, it passed that measure 
and the President approved it. 

House committees considered taxes, appropria- 
tions, block-booking “movie” practices, copy- 
right revision, anti-lobbying proposals, immigra- 
tion and other subjects. 

MONDAY, Passed 50 bills, including one to 
investigate means for increasing the Panama 
Canal capacity. 

TUESDAY. Private bills had the right of way. 


Ca ana q 








—Underwood & Underwood, 
“DOUBLING IN BRASS” 
Representative Caroline O’Day gets a little lesson 
on how the music “goes round and round” from 
Representative Hildebrandt, who was a band leader 
back in his younger days. 





Special committee, investigating the Townsend 
and other old-age pension plans, announced 
hearings to begin March 26, to be mainly at 
Washington, though a subcommittee may sit else- 
where if necessary. Appropriations subcommit- 
tee framing the half billion dollar naval budget 
bill planned consideration of establishing “a 
munitions-profit yardstick” by opening the long 
inactive naval ordnance plant at Charleston, 
W. Va. 

WEDNESDAY. President’s relief message read. 
Representative McSwain (Dem.), of Greenville, 
8S. C., protested against certain newspaper at- 
tacks which, he alleged, impugned his patriotism. 
Judiciary Committee reported an anti-lobbying 
bill, 


ELECTRICITY FOR FARMS 


THURSDAY. Passed, 218 to 144, bill to reaf- 
firm tax-immunity of RFC-owned bank assets, 
after amending it to reduce interest on RFC 
loans to closed banks from 4 to 3% per cent. 
The Norris-Rayburn $420,000,000 bill, already 
passed by the Senate, for a 10-year program of 
loans to extend electrification to rural areas, 
was favorably reported to the House by the In- 
terstate Commerce Committe. It would make 
$50,000,000 available the first year foy loans. 

FRIDAY.—Pettengill long and short haul 
amendment bill debated without action. Com- 
mittees considered corporate tax proposals, FHA 
loan extensions, and wage and hour standards in 
Government contracts. Adjourned to Monday. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE HOUSE 


H. R. 9863 (Public Law 479), Independent Of- 
fices appropriations; President approved March 
19 


H. R. 10919, Treasury-Post Offices appropria- 
tions; sent to conterence March 17. 

H. R. 11039, War Department appropriations; 
Reported to Senate March 20. 

H. J. Res. 443 and H. R. 10265, To provide for 
the National Jamboree of the Boy Scouts of 
America; President approved March 18. 

H. R. 10135, To authorize model basin near 
Washington, D. C., to test models of new ships 
and aircraft; passed House March 16. 

H. R. 4886-4887, For employment of shorthand 
Teporters in executive branch of the Govern- 
ment and to create a board of shorthand re- 
porting; passed House March 16. 

H. R. 3263, Long and short haul amendment; 
Reported to House July 22, 1935; Debated in 
House March 20. 


Duncan U. Fletcher 


ONTINUATION of the Florida ship canal from the Atlantic to 
the Gulf is balked as the Senate by a vote of 39 to 34 turns 
“thumbs down” on additional funds for the project included in 
the War Department’s Appropriation Bill. Senator Fletcher (left) 
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The Canal Makers 


TROUBLED WATERS FOR THE 








Arthur H. Vandenberg 
—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


TRANS-FLORIDA SHIP CANAL 


(Dem.) of Florida, is unable to muster enough support for the 
canal makers (center) who started excavating on the 200-mile, 


$200,000,000 waterway last September. 


The determined opposition 


was led by Senator Vandenberg (Rep.) of Michigan (right). 











Who Controls the Public 


what extent has Congress re- 
linquished its spending author- 
ity? Do relief projects begun by 
Executive fiat out of blanket appro- 
priations entail legislative obligation 
to complete them when the relief 
“emergency” is past? 

These questions were debated last 
week in the Senate when Senator 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida sought 
to incorporate in the Army Supply 
bill a $20,000,000 provision to con- 
tinue work, on the Florida shjp 
canal and ‘thrée other projects, 

The Florida canal—éstimated to 
cost $200,000,000 or half the cost 
of the Panama canal—was never 
specifically authorized by Congress. 
The President to start it, allocated 
$5,400,000 out of the $4,800,000,000 
Work-relief fund. 

Objectors criticized the procedure 
and precedent of calling on Con- 
gress for large sums to complete 
great public projects that Congress 
had not authorized. 

By a vote 39 to 34 the Fletcher 
amendment was rejected. Excerpts 
from the debate: 

SENATOR CLARK (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri: The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Florida goes directly to 
the very fundamentals of the uni- 
versal practice in this country, 
which has required authorizations by 
law before items of appropriation 
may be offered on general appro- 
priation bills... . 

Without going into the merits of 
the desirability of the Florida Canal, 
we are all familiar with the outline 
of the facts—that out of funds 
which were authorized by law to a 
specific amount, granted to the 
President in his discretion, the Pres- 
ident allocated some $5,000,000 for 
preliminary work upon a project 
which has been variously estimated 
to cost from $150,000,000 to $350,- 
000,000. 

There are many other projects in 
the same situation, some in my 
State; but for the Senate to hold 
that with that allocation, undoubt- 
edly made in accordance with law 
and with funds properly within his 
control, the Director of the Budget 
has the authority or the right, either 
under the law or under the rules of 


the Senate, further to increase the 
authorization beyond that contained 
in the $4,800,000,000 act, is to say 
that Congress, having appropriated 
$4,800,000,000 in an emergency, the 
Director of the Budget by his own 
act has authority to increase that 
authorization from $4,000,000,000 to 
$40,000,000,000, or, for that matter, 
to $400,000,000,000, if the Director 
should see fit to do so! ... 

SENATOR ADAMS (Dem.) of 
Colorado: We did not give to the 
President power to authorize proj- 
ects so as to lay the foundation for 
demanding of the Appropriation 
Committees subsequent expendi- 
tures. It seems to me, as the Sena- 
tor from Missouri has pointed out, 
that there is a very vital and essen- 
tial matter of principle involved 
which does not concern this one 
particular project, that is, as to 
whether or not Congress has at- 
tempted to surrender its right to 
control the purse of the Nation * * * 

SENATOR KING (Dem.), of Utah: 
A number of States in the West ap- 
pealed to the President to obtain a 
part of the $4,800,000,000 for irriga- 
tion and reclamation projects. The 
President made a number of alloca- 
tions for such projects. Some of the 
projects have been partially com- 
pleted. Others have not been for- 
mulated. 

Recently some of us who were in- 
terested in those projects rea- 
lized that the President had no 
power to make them permanent 
projects, because a legislative act 
was required to do that; and we 
therefore secured an amendment to 
an appropriation bill and had those 
projects legislatively authorized. 

SENATOR CLARK: Let me ask 
the Senator from Utah a question. 
Does he think that when Congress 
appropriated the $4,800,000,000 for 
Public Works, we authorized the 
work to be done on the installment 
plan of $1 down and a dollar for- 
ever? 

SENATOR KING: No; 
not. 

SENATOR BARKLEY (Dem.), of 
Kentucky: If Congress by confer- 
ring a blanket authority on the 


certainly 


Purse? A Senate Debate 


President has legalized this project 
in Florida, and if, by appropriating 
$12,000,000 . . . with blanket author- 
ity, the President himself can com- 
plete it, it certainly is within the 
power of Congress to authorize its 
completion by a specific appropria- 
tion carried in the bill now under 
consideration. 

SENATOR GLASS (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia: To show the uselessness of 
all this discussion, the President has 
the money, and may allocate a suf- 
ficient amount to complete the proj- 
ect even if Congress should turn 
down the proposed appropriation. 


SENATOR KING: I wish to ask 
the Senator why the President does 
not do so. Why come and ask us 
to make another appropriation, 
when the President has chosen to 
allocate to this project sufficient 
funds to start it, and has sufficient 
funds to complete it? 

SENATOR GLASS: I imagine it 
is because he wishes Congress to 
assume the responsibility. * * * 


SENATOR HARRISON (Dem.), of 
Mississippi: The Senator from Vir- 
ginia and others have alluded to 
this as a Florida project. The Flor- 
ida project is not all that is included 
in this amendment. There are at 
least three other equally or more 
meritorious propositions involved— 
one from Mississippi, which I know 
is a most meritorious project. So 
it is not merely a Florida proposi- 
tions * * * 

SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep.), 
of Michigan: Mr. President, I find 
it necessary to say to the Sen- 
ate, first, that this is the first 
major waterway in the _ history 
of the United States ever undertaken 
without an enabling act of Con- 
gress prior to its commencement. 
This is the first major waterway 
ever undertaken in the history of 
the United States without a con- 
clusive report from the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
to justify the project. * * * I believe 
* * * that there is not one scintilla 
of economic justification for this 
burden of from $150,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000 which is proposed to be 
placed on the Treasury of the United 
States. * * * 


SENATOR FLETCHER: These are 
extraordinary times. We are in the 
midst of problems today with which 
we were never before confronted. 

I admit the Legislative Act of 1935 
is unusual. I admit that the author- 
ity there granted is unusual. I ad- 
mit that the power vested in the 
President is unusual. I concede all 
that, but that does not answer the 
question here. That is not an ar- 
gument against the project we pro- 
pose now. * * * 


SENATOR COUZENS (Rep.), of 
Michigan: What is the attitude of 


the Committee on Commerce, which 
usually passes first on appropriations 
of this kind? 

SENATOR FLETCHER: This proj- 
ect has not been before the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. * * * I submit 
that a senatorial committee has 
nothing to do with it, that the act 
of 1935 vested the authority and 
power in the President, and the 
President is to consider matters 
which ordinarily a Senate committee 
would consider as to their merits. 
The President has obtained informa- 
tion through the Army engineers 
and the PWA engineers and the 
special board of review who have 
examined the project. That is the 
same information which would be 
laid before a committee. It was not 
necessary to lay it before a com- 
mittee. It had to be presented to 
the President. The reports were 
made to the President. * * * 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: The 
Senate * * * is now being asked to 
approve an enormous appropriation 
which has been rejected by PWA, 
which has been recommended 
against by the Department of the 
Interior, which has been recom- 
mended against in the reports of 
the Department of Commerce, which 
has been rejected by the House Ap- 
propriation Committee, which has 
been rejected by the House itself, 
which has had an adverse report by 
the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee; and now the final decision im- 
pends. ; 

















Capitol 

A§ a variant of paying for slaugh- 

tered little pigs that ate too 
much, Congress last week was 
called upon to pay for little pigs that 
didn’t get enough to eat during the 
World War, in a novel claim, con- 
cerning the justice of which the 
gentleman from Missouri was “from 
Missouri”: 

MR. COCHRAN (Dem.), of St. 
Louis, Mo.: Mr. Speaker, this is an- 
other omnibus bill from the War 
Claims Committee. Therefore all 
bills containgd in this omnibus 
measure are old war claims, but this 
is the outstanding one of them all. 

A man made a contract with the 
Government to take the garbage 
from a cantonment in North Caro- 
lina, and he bought himself a lot of 
little pigs to feed the garbage to. He 


Hill---Its More 


claims some of this garbage was di- 
verted and stolen.. Of course, it was 
diverted. It was diverted to the inner 
man of the soldiers. They did not 
believe in leaving anything on their 
plates to feed to pigs. So after the 
war was over he comes along and 
wants the Government to pay him 
$33,000 because he did not get 
enough garbage to feed the pigs he 
had purchased. 

The War Department heard the 
case. * * * It was held that the War 
Department never promised the con- 
tractor enough garbage to feed all 
the little pigs he might buy. So now 
he comes to the Congress, and the 
gentlemen on the War Claims Com- 
mittee are very generous, but they 
are not generous enough to give him 
$33,000, and say, “All we are going 











or Less 


to give you is $9,000.” * * * 

MR. RICH (Rep.), of Woolrich, 
Pa.: Would it not have been a good 
thing if we had had a Secretary of 
Agriculture at that time like the one 
we have now to kill the little pigs? 


see 


MR. BLANTON (Dem.), of Abilene,. 


Tex.: Mr. Speaker, unless we do 
like Joe Walsh once said and unhang 
the Treasury door from its hinges, 
and let everybody put their long, 
hairy arms into the Treasury and 
take out whatever they want, you 
are going to have to repeal this 
O’Connor rule that allows bills to 
come in here in omnibus fashion. 
x * * 

N the House, Speaker Byrns lately 

has had to interfere to prevent 
high-spirited members from calling 


Serious 


Side 

each other unflattering names. But 
in the Senate, the dirt-farmer mem- 
ber from Hoople, N. Dak., feels that 
he can fully look out for himself in 
this regard: 

SENATOR FRAZIER (Rep.), of 
North Dakota: I cannot quite follow 
the argument of the Senator from 
Vermont. Of course, I am not a 
lawyer. * * * 

SENATOR AUSTIN (Rep.), of Ver- 
mont: Mr. President, there is noth- 
ing invidious in that. The reference 
was to a legal question. I expect 
that perhaps the Senator from 
North Dakota could answer very 
much better than any other lawyer 
in the Senate. 

SENATOR FRAZIER: I am nota 
lawyer, so I ask the Senator not to 
call me another lawyer. 





United States Senate: 


The National Defense 


War Department Bill Pends: 
Bonus Payments Assured 


ATIONAL defense was the Senate’s primary 

business last week. 

The War Department appropriation bill, allot- 
ing $611,000,000 for the next fiscal year, under- 
went every day a running fire of debate and 
amendments. 

Defeated was an effort to provide $12,000,000 
for the Florida ship canal, which the House had 
excluded from the bill. The Senate, however, 
added to the bill $8,000,000 for three new proj- 
ects—Conchas Dam, New Mexico, $3,500,000; 
Sardis reservoir, Mississippi, $2,500,000; Bluestone 
reservoir, West Virginia, $2,000,000. 

Other highlights were: Final Congress action 
on the $2,889,000,000 Independent Offices appro- 
priation bill, with its $1,730,000,000 to pay the 
veterans’ bonus and $440,000,000 to pay soil-ero- 
sion benefits to farmers; flood relief proposals, 
taken up in committee; renewed charges of poli- 
tics in WPA in West Virginia; and confirma- 
tion of Federal Judge Edwin R. Holmes of 
Mississippi, to the Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, action on which had been held up since 
the last session of Congress because of differ- 
ences between the two Mississippi Senators. 

Senate committees considered appropriations, 
lobbying, ship subsidy, housing loans, enlarged 
powers for thé Federal Trade Commission, flood 
control and flood relief. 


NO MONEY FOR FLORIDA CANAL 


MONDAY. Debate began on War Department 
appropriation bill, as Senator King (Dem), of 
Utah, told the press he favored early considera- 
tion of his own bill to consolidate the Army, Navy 
ana air forces into a Department of National De- 
fense. Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 


—Wide World. 
INJUNCTION—RSVP 
Senator Black, (left) chairman of the Lobby Com- 
mittee, and Senator Schwellenbach, looking over 
an order issued by the District Supreme Court to 
answer an injunction suit filed by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst to stop publication of telegrams and 
messages seized by committee investigators. 











fought for a Florida ship canal appropriation and 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michizan, led the 
opposition. It may come up again ext week. 

TUESDAY. Conference report on the Inde- 
pendent Offices bill was adopted; the House later 
adopted it and the President signed it. The War 
Department bill up, the Senate rejected, 34 ayes 
to 39 nays, the Fletcher ship canal amendment 
but $8,000,000 for the three reservoir projects was 
written into the bill. Received a report from the 
FCC on the seizure of telegrams for the Senate 
lobby committee. FCC said its representatives 
copied 65 telegrams “showing on their face ir- 
regularities in handling or practices needing fur- 
ther study.” The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee favorably reported a bill to extend 
modernization loans under FHA until April 1, 
1937. 


PRESIDENT’S RELIEF MESSAGE 
WEDNESDAY. The Senate, 59 to 18, rejected 
an amendment prohibiting use of Army bill 


funds for any institution where military train- © 


ing is compulsory except in cases of recognized 
military institutions. The President’s message 
asking $1,500,000,000 for relief for next fiscal 
year was read. Agriculture committee schedules 
hearings of Mississippi flood control beginning 
March 24. 

THURSDAY. Bills for flood relief referred to 
committee. Expenditures committee approved 
resolution authorizing inquiry into charges of 
politics in WPA. 

FRIDAY.—War Department bill debate con- 
tinued. The Senate authorized $10,000 for the 
lobby investigating committee to employ coun- 
sel in pending litigation over seizure of tele- 
grams. Voted $20,800 total for committee in- 
vestigations of crime, air safety and “Mohawk” 
disaster. Committees considered air safety, aid 
to youth and interstate commerce anti-basing 
system. Adjourned to Monday. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE SENATE 


S. 3978, Reaffirming tax immunity of RFC- 
owned bank stock and relating to interest on 
RFC loans; President approved March 19. 

S. 3744, To enlarge the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission; Reported to the Senate 
March 18. 

S. 3669, To suspend annual assessment work on 
mining claims; Reported to Senate March 16. 
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UTILITIES: CURTAIN RISES ON INVESTIGATION 


(Rep.), of Nebraska, announced that | 
hearings would begin shortly on his 
bill to create a Mississippi Valley 


| 
Authority, somewhat similar to the 


long range flood control with power 
as a by-product—and as a means of 


men from the Pacific Northwest to 
press for action on creating a North- 


recovering at least part of the cost | west Power Agency to sell power 


of the works. 
The President urged Congress- 


| 
| 


from Bonneville Dam, which regu- 
lates the flow of the Columbia River. 














OF TELEPHO 


(THE cultain rises on another pub- 
lic utility investigation. 

The Federal Communications 
Commission’s inquiry into the 
American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, which opened 
last week, recalls in.some_ re- 
spects the scrutiny of the electric 
power industry which began in 1927 
and led to the enactment of the 
Utility Holding Company Act last 
August. 

The purpose of both was to pre- 
pare the way for possible legisla- 
tion. 

The present inquiry, however, is a 
much simpler one. In ‘the first 
place, it is confined to one system, 
which, however, has a_ practical 
monopoly of the telephone business 
of the country. The revenue of this 











An Operating Profit 
for every hotel 
every year 


That is the performance record of the 
National Hotel Management Co., Inc., dur- 
ing the depression. Three features account 
for it: 

I. Management by keen, experienced men 
with fresh, forward-marching ideas. 


2. Compact control for the purpose of uni- 
fication and standard practice. 


2B. Vigorous sales promotion and sound ad- | 


vertising to insure a volume business. 


Every department of every hotel in the 
group is constantly benefiting from this 
result-producing organization, which is gen- 
erally conceded to have made National Hotel 


Management Co., Inc., the greatest success | 


in hotel history. 


We are now in a position to manage addi- 
tional hotels. Also to make surveys and 
recommendations. We invite your inquiries 


which will be held strictly confidential. | 


Address: 


RALPH HITZ, President 
NATIONAL HOTEL 


MANAGEMENT CO., INC.) 


HOTEL NEW YORKER, New York 


Chicago Office: 111 W. Washington St., Telephone 
State 5566. Washington Office: 986 National Press 
Bldg.— Metropolitan 3717. Boston Office: 7 St. 
James Avenue, Telephone Liberty 1213. Cleveland 


Office: 437 Terminal Tower, Telephone Cherry 5126. | 


Hotels directed by National Hotel 
Management Co., Inc.: Hotel New 


Yorker and Hotel Lexington, New | 


York; Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati; 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit; The Adolphus, 
Dallas; Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis; 
Hotel Van Cleve, Dayton, 
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one system is nearly half that of the 
entire electric power industry. 

In the second place, communica- 
tion by wire is typically an inter- 
state business whereas power de- 
velopment is typically local. This 


is believed to make the question of | 


Congressional authority much sim- 
pler than in the case of the power 
companies. 

Special investigator for the FCC, 
Samuel Becker, questioning Walter 
S. Gifford, president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, brought out the following 
points: 


THREE POINTS ELICITED 

1.—That, by ownership of the 
company which makes equipment 
for operating units of the system, 
the top company is able to set equip- 
ment prices and hence one large 
portion of the expenses for all op- 
erating units. Since rates are set 
by State commissions af a figure 
calculated to bring a return over 
all expenses, the top company in a 
certain degree is able to name its 
own profit. 

2—That the Company draws a 
revenue of $43,000 a month from 
leasing wires to horse race betting 
services. 

3.—That, in at least one State, 
Company officials had an arrange- 
ment with police authorities under 
which the Company was notified of 
intended raids on offices in which 
the Company’s teletype machines 
were in use for gambling purposes 
The machines would then be taken 
by the Company with the under- 
standing that they would not be 
leased again to those customers. 

Company officials defended their 
action in leasing machines to al- 
leged gamblers on two grounds. 

First, they pointed out that many 
States permit gambling practices 
forbidden in others. 

Second, they called attention to 
the fact that they are required to 
extend service impartially, and 
character tests on prospective cus- 
tomers were not practicable. Only 
after conviction could it be known 
whether customers actually were 
gamblers. 

Another point brought out in the 
inquiry related to employment. 

It was shown that employes today 
number 120,000 fewer than in 1929. 
This is a drop of 26 per cent, against 
which was placed a record of op- 
erating revenues down by only 13 
per cent and of telephones in use 
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down by 10 per cent. 

Mr. Gifford explained the lay-off 
in personnel as due to four causes, 
three being depression-born and the 
other the result of a labor-saving 
device. 

The three were reduced opera- 
tions, a cessation of building and 
expansion, and an end to the Com- 
pany’s practice of training a large 
number of employes to meet the 
needs of future years. 

The labor-saving device was the 
dial system, which substantially re- 
duces the need of lower paid labor. 
More than half of the total num- 
ber of persons dismissed had been 
earning less than $1,000 a year. 


NEARER COURT DECISION 


Meanwhile the vexed question of 
Congressional authority over utility 
holding companies moved last week 
one step nearer to a final determi- 
nation. 

Burco, Inc., which owns securities 
of the American States Public Serv- 
ice Corporation (a holding com- 
pany), appealed to the Supreme 
Court a lower court decision in- 
volving the Utility Holding com- 
pany Act. 

The lower court had held that 
the holding company, though con- 
trolling units In various States, is 
itself not in interstate commerce 
and may not be regulated by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. 

Moreover, the various units in the 
system were held each to be en- 
gaged only in intrastate commerce. 

The net result, under this decision, 
was to leave the holding company 
free to exercise its control across 
State lines through stock ownership 
but to prevent the regulative power 
of the SEC from following and 
modifying this control. 

SEC officials assert that, should 
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this ruling be upheld, Federal au- 
thority to regulate the power indus- 
try would be negligible. 


DAMS AS FLOOD CONTROLS 

The other half of the Federal 
power program, however, last week 
received a powerful impetus. 

This half is the direct generation 
of electricity from Government 
dams under a policy of promotiug 
maximum use at low rates. 

The impetus came from an ob- 
ject lesson presented by Nature 
showing the value of flood control. 
Havoc wrought by overflowing 
rivers last week exceeded the cost 
of all flood control work undertaken 
to date, Army engineers estimated. 

Attention was centered on various 
projects already under considera- 
tion. Senator George W. Norris 
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Less 


if you like... 


but Emect less 


Cadillac craf' 


hooled for thirty years in fine-car manu- 





facture—can produce high quality at the lowest cost in 
America. But they are not miracle men. They cannot produce 
a La Salle to sell in the low-price field. There are numerous good 
cars that sell in the lower ranges — but they are built, neces- 
sarily, to sell at a price. La Salle cannot compete with these cars 
in cost—any more than they can compete with La Salle in quality. 
It is the privilege of any buyer to pay less for his car than La Salle’s 
modest price—but when he pays less, he should expect leas. 


Available on the i. G.M.A.C. Plan 
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OOD 


From the hard flint of our clients’ discontent, and the tempered 
steel of our own, the sparks of great selling ideas must be struck. 


Measure Your Adverusing 


MILK may come from con- 


is a fundamental discord in that outlook, 

















tented cows, but good selling ideas 
come only from clients and advertising 
agents who practice the Doctrine of 
Discontent. 

When we say “discontent,” we do not 
refer to the discontent born of nagging 
and carping. Nor yet the discontent 
that curdles the cream of honest effort 
through alibis and pessimism. 

We do refer to the constructive dis- 
content of those businesses which are 
unable to look at a sales sheet without 
wondering how to improve it. Such busi- 
nesses will find a singular harmony of 
outlook with Lord & Thomas. 


We like Businesses that 
are Discontented 


It is our belief, based on along period of 
observation, that clients and advertising 
agents can build a permanent relation- 
ship only on the ground of mutual out- 
look toward business problems. If there 


the relationship is doomed to languish. 

For that reason, all businesses would 
not be happy at Lord & Thomas. We 
happen to like those which are never 
complacent. They keep us—and them- 
selves —in first-rate shape. 


The Sales Sheet 
—Inflexible Yardstick of Discontent 


When an advertiser appoints Lord & 
Thomas as his agent, it means this to us: 


From the hard flint of his dis- 
content, and the tempered steel of 
our own, the sparks of great selling 
ideas must be struck. 


That challenge is one which we wel- 
come, for we bring to the client’s prob- 
lems a discontent equal to his own. A 
sincere discontent which asks that ad- 
vertising success be measured only by 
the finest symbol of discontent we know 
of —the sales sheet. 


by the Yardstick of Discontent 


For the sales sheet is always discon- 
tented—it epitomizes the unchanging 
outlook of Lord & Thomas. Our most 
exacting competition is not found among 
our fellow-agents, but in the form of our 
own daily efforts in behalf of sales for 
our clients. This competition never ends. 


Wanted: Advertisers for a 
Venturesome Journey 


Lord & Thomas say now, frankly, “We 
are open for accounts. We are eager to 
meet a few national advertisers whose 
present discontent with their sales re- 
sults—as affected by advertising — is 
making them thoughtful. 

“To such advertisers, Lord & Thomas 
can promise a venturesome journey, 
with every prospect of great profits at 
its end.” 

For such clients, we get a thrill out 
of digging deep into their business to 
discover new ways of soundly making 
money. 


LORD & THOMAS - advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 


Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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Democratic Convention 


Plans Taking Shape 


Gov. McNutt Boomed for Keynoter; 
New Jersey in Roosevelt Parade 


F “City of Brotherly Love” officials, displaying 

brotherly hospitality, can prevent it, Demo- 
crats and their friendS“attending the national 
convention.at Philadelphia in June will not be 
gcuged by racketeering rent sharks. 

Philadelphia police last week scotched an in- 
cipient scheme of promoters to corner all avail- 
able apartment and boarding house rooms, with 
a view to boosting convention-time rents. 

“Such a scheme could lead to charging exor- 
bitant rates,” said Police Superintendent James 
H. Malone, who termed it a “racket.” He said he 
had ordered thorough inquiry into this and simi- 
lar schemes designed to work hardship on con- 
vention visitors 


SHOWDOWN IN GEORGIA 


A showdown is promised soon on whether 
Georgia delegates to the convention will be 
picked by the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee or by popular primary. Either way is 
legal. Roosevelt forces have been demanding 
a primary. The State committee, controlled by 
Georgia's anti-New Deal Governor Talmadge, 
has been called into session April 15 to decide 
the question. 

Meanwhile the Georgia Governor, appealing 
the adverse Superior Court decision against his 
financial “dictatorship,” blames his difficulties 
on the New Deal. He complains New Deal forces 
are making trouble for him at home to prevent 
him from campaigning in other States. Satur- 
day night, however, he slipped the leash of ex- 
ecutive duties to make a radio address from 
Washington, D. C., on “invasion of States’ 
rights”.by the Federal Administration. 

New Jersey, which furnished anti-Roosevelt 
strength in the 1932 convention, is expected to 
send a solid Roosevelt-pledged delegation to 
Philadelphia this year. Personnel of a slate 
of 32 delegates, headed by Senator A. Harry 
Moore, Was announced last week, subject to 
voters’ approval in a May 19 primary. 


PROPOSED KEYNOTER McNUTT 


For convention keynoter Gov. Paul, V. McNutt, 
of Indiana, has been proposed to the President by 
Senator Minton of the Hoosier State. He is the 
“greatest Governor in the country, whose record 
for the New Deal is without parallel,” and he is 
also “one of the best orators in the nation,” the 
Senator told the President. 

Governor McNutt himself called at the White 
House last week and assured Mr. Roosevelt that 
Indiana is safe for the Democrats in November. 

Gov. James M. Curley, of Massachusetts, was 
another Democratic State executive to issue con- 
fident prophecies last week. Mr. Roosevelt is sure 
of re-election, no matter whom Republicans 
nominate, Governor Curley declared. 

Boston was the scene of Democratic Chairman 
Farley’s chief speech-making activity last week. 
He was there to celebrate St. Patrick’s Day with 
an address, broadcast by radio, before the Boston 
Charitable Irish Society. 

“I wish to call your attention to the fact,” he 
said, “that, to an extent which never before ex- 
isted in this country, men of Celtic blood have 
been called to Federal service in the great task 
of reconstruction now under way. They occupy 
high administrative posts and they are perform- 
ing their duties in a manner which has won al- 
most universal approbation. These men are 
bringing honor to their country and honor to 
the Irish race.” 

Secretary Ickes was another Cabinet member 
addressing himself especially to another racial 
group last week. Speaking in Washington at the 
biennial convention of the United Synagogue of 
America, he said Americans, unlike the Hebrews 
of old, had turned their backs on the promised 
land, up till the advent of the New Deal. He de- 
cried disparities of extreme wealth and poverty 
and “an industrial system which takes deadly 
toll of those who are helplessly bound to its 
service.” 


THE CONSTITUTION ISSUE 


“There is no conflict between the New Deal 
and the Constitution,” declared Donald Rich- 
berg, former NRA Administrator, in a radio ad- 
dress last week. From the beginning of our 
government, nearly all laws designed to regu- 
late business have been attacked as unconsti- 
tutional, he said. But it is not an attack on the 
Constitution to advocate passage of a “debat- 
able” law, since even Supreme Court judges 
themselves disagree as to what is  constitu- 
tional, and records of the Court show “scores of 
reversals and modifications of previous opin- 
ions by that eminent tribunal.” In the last an- 
alysis, every critical issue of public policy, he 
declared, will depend “not upory «hat can or 
cannot be done under the Constitution, but upon 
the determination of the people as to what it 
is right to do.” 

In his current weekly broadside, Democratic 
Publicity Director Charles Michelson attacks 
James P. Warburg’s book, Hell-Bent for Election, 
200,000 copies of which are reported to have 
been purchased by the Republican National 
Committee. Mr. Warburg left the Roosevelt 
Administration miffed because his advice was 
not accepted at the London Economic Confer- 
ence, Mr. Michelson alleges. 

Virginia’s veteran Senior Senator Carter Glass, 
critic of some New Deal policies who neverthe- 
less had decided to stay with his party, saw all 
Democratic opposition to his re-election crumble 
last week, with voluntary withdrawal of his op- 
ponent, Randolph Leigh of McLean, Va. 
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—Wide World. 


POLITICAL REFLECTIONS FROM STATE HOUSES 


EGIONAL reflections of the political scene appear in four impor- 





tant States. In Massachusetts, Governor Curley (left) predicts Presi- 

dent Roosevelt’s reelection no matter what candidate is selected by the 
In Maine, Governor Brann (second from left) presents a problem to Democratic “doctors.” 
Tune soon to be heard, “As Maine goes, so goes the nation.” 


Republicans. 


the political apple-cart by refusing to run for reelection? 
Governor Merriam (third from left) drops his own candidacy and pledges full support to the Landon forces. 


Hoffman (right) is chosen to lead a favorable but not formally pledged Landon slate of delegates to the Cleveland convention. 
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Thudie on the Left 


Socialist Challenges President; 
New Minor Parties Formed 


NORMAN THOMAS, Socialist party leader, last 

week confronted President Roosevelt with the 
ticklish choice between supporting rights of 
Southern tenant farmers to unionize, and sup- 
porting a loyal Democratic Governor, J. Marion 
Futrell of Arkansas, in his alleged opposition to 
the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union and its at- 
tempts to use collective bargaining. 

Calling upon the President to side with him 
against_ the Governor, Mr. Thomas wrote Mr. 
Roosevelt that the “essence of the Governor’s 
position” and of some officials in the Resettle- 
ment Administration, “is that the share croppers 
and the agriculture workers should go back to 
work whenever work is offered, and make no 
demands, at least no demands through their 
union.” 

“I venture to think,” he wrote, “that this is 
not your position; that neither from the stand- 
point of your own beliefs or political tactics, will 
you join the ranks of those who may want to 
be kind to the exploited, but who do not want to 
recognize their right to organize peacefully for 
their own protection.” 

“You may remember,” he told the President, 
“that I myself was speaking a year ago at a 





-Wide World. 
NO COMMENT 
Having made no previous comment, Senator Glass 
sees no reason to comment now on the fact that all 
Democratic opposition to his reelection crumbles 
with the voluntary withdrawal of his opponent. 





meeting broken up by an armed mob of planters 
—all of them the Governor’s friends, according 
to reports.” 

The Socialist Party National Affairs Commit- 
tee announced Mr. Thomas would speak over 
the radio March 26 on “Share Croppers and the 
Roosevelt Administration.” 

Last week over the air Col. Frank Webb called 
upon his radio audience “to rid the country of 
political hypocrisy, sham, empty words, and fool- 
ish promises” by rallying to the “Constitutional 
Party,” of which he is now chairman, after hav- 
ing been Farmer-Labor Party presidential can- 
didate in 1928 and “Liberty Party” candidate in 
1932. Chief demand of his new party is for 
“complete and adequate unemployment and old- 
age pensions.” 

The buffalo has joined the elephant, the don- 
key and the camel in the political menagerie. 
In Chicago, Newton Jenkins, self-styled “Leader 
of The Third Party,” comes riding him into the 
arena. In a manfesto to the press saying the 
old parties have failed and things are in a worse 
mess than when the New Deal took over, he con- 
cludes: “Americans call for a new patriotic po- 
litical party dedicated to the nation.” He offers 

















Party’s platform remains as yet not fully dis- 
closed, but the buffalo emerges as its defiant 
symbol, on Chicago headquarters stationery. 





Relief Fund Spending 


Charges of Political Abuses 
Grow Hotter and Hotter 


HILE the President called on Congress to ap- 
propriate a billion and a half to meet the 
coming year’s relief needs, charges and refuta- 
tions continued to fly last week concerning 
“politics in relief.” 

Robert L. Johason, who resigned recently as 
Pennsylvania Emergency Relief director, in a 
Saturday Evening Post article, charged the Fed- 
eral Relief Administration with having tossed 
millions “out of the window,” through misman- 
agement. 

Stephen Raushenbush, chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Security League and chief investigator 
for the Senate Munitions Committee, accused Ed- 
ward N. Jones, present Pennsylvania WPA chief, 
of using Government funds for political pur- 
poses. 

“Scurrilous personal and political attack” was 
made by Administrator Jones in the form of 
matter inserted in WPA pay envelopes, alleged 
Mr. Raushenbush. He demanded that Admin- 
istrator Hopkins make a thorough investigation 
of his allegations. 

Senator Holt (Dem.) of West Virginia followed 
up his previous charges of politics in relief with 
continued demand for a Congressional investiga- 
tion of the whole relief set-up. 

In defense, Administrator Hopkins, while 
pickets outside paraded with placards demand- 
ing his retirement from Government service, 
went on the air at New York with an address 
defying critics. They were acting “maliciously 
for political and selfish personal reasons,” he 
declared. He contrasted relief results under this 
Administration with those under President 
Hoover. He had “no apologies to make,” he said, 
for boondoggling projects designed to aid white- 
collar workers. 





Political Pay Rolls 


Sizable Salaries to Officials 
At National Headquarters 


YW ORKING for national political organizations 

is revealed as a fairly lucrative profession 
by reports, currently filed under the law, with 
the clerk of the House of Representatives. 

The Liberty League has a more highly paid 
headquarters staff than either the Democratic 
or the Republican party, it is shown. Jouett 
Shouse, League president, draws $54,000 a year 
in salary and expenses. Five others on the Lib- 
erty League staff get more than $10,000 a year, 
and four receive more than $5,000. 

Chairmen Farley and Fletcher of the two 
major party national committees receive no sal- 
aries for their political work. Most of the big 
party pay goes to publicity men, research ex- 
perts and organizers. 

Charles Michelson, Democratic publicity direc- 
tor, tops the party publicity men with a salary 
of $20,000. Theodore Huntley, newly appointed 
Republican publicity chief, draws $12,000, as does 
Warren W. Wheaton, publicity director for the 
joint Senatorial-Congressional Republican Cam- 
paign Committee. William C. Murphy, Liberty 
League publicity man, gets $14,000. 

Highest Republican headquarters salary, $15,- 
000 with $10,000 for expenses, went to John Ham- 
ilton, who recently resigned as assistant chair- 
man to direct the Landon campaign. J. Ben- 
nett. Gordon, Republican headquarters research 
chief, has been drawing $13,400 a year, and Emil 
Hurja, Democratic stitistical expert and aide 
to Chairman Farley, is reported to receive 
$10,000. 


| 
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himself as its presidential candidate. The Third 


| Politics or Drama? 











Question is: Will he upset 
In California, 
In New Jersey, Governor 


WPA Thespians Boondoggle; 
G. O. P. Critic Raps the Show 


REPUBLICAN political drama has been banned 
by the radio chains because of its “emotional 
appeal.” Sentinels of the Republic have seen 
their political movies proscribed in Ohio because 
an animated cartoon of the President as New 
Deal “fire chief” was considered undignified. 

But drama under the aegis of WPA flourishes 
and grows lusty on applause—and hisses. The 
“Living Newspaper,” a WPA theater project, had 
its premier in New York last week. 

“Triple-A Plowed Under,” a dramatized episode 
depicting New Deal efforts to help the farmers, 
brought in Secretary Wallace, Milo Reno, Ad- 
ministrator Chester Davis, Gen. Hugh Johnson 
and other well-known figures, official and un- 
official. 

Al Smith was represented in another skit— 
and was hissed. But then, so was the actor play- 
ing the role of Earl Browder, Communist Party 
secretary. 

Representative Robert L. Bacon (Rep.), of 
Westbury, N. Y., doesn’t like the show. In the 
uninvited role of political dramatic critic he 
razzed it. Mr. Bacon particularly objected to the 
agricultural histrionics. He said it was “shock- 


—Wide World. 


MEET THE MAYOR 


A green hat on his head, a brick in his hand and 

a clay pipe in his mouth, John F. Dore, reelected 

recently as Mayor of Seattle, displays the “Typical 
Fighting Irishman”—as he calls himself. 





ing to note that the Administration’s open war- 
fare against the Supreme Court” had now been 
extended to a “government-subsidized stage.” 





Filling a Party Chest 


Jackson Day Netted $300,000; 
Now Comes Jefferson Day 


BIRTHDAYS of Democracy’s patron saints are 
also pay days for the Democratic Party. 

Announcing that $300,000 was netted for the 
party treasury from 250,000 Jackson Day diners 
Jan. 5, W. Forbes Morgan, secretary of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, says he hopes to get 
campaign contributions from 500,000 buying 
tickets for the next party birthday celebration 
April 13, Jefferson’s natal day. 

President Roosevelt has promised to give the 
main address at the key celebration in Baltimore, 
to be held under auspices of the Young Dem- 
ocratic Clubs of America. His speech will be 
heard by radio at hundreds of other Jefferson 
birthday parties throughout the land. Costume 
balls are being favored as a form of festivity to 
mark the occasion. 








Borah-Landon Skirmish 
Livens G. O. P. Week 


Illinois Is Next Battleground; 
Publicity Nears Flood-tide 


CLASH of Borah and Landon forces marked 
pre-convention activity along the Republi- 
can skirmish lines last week. 

Senator Borah loosed a denunciation of the 
Standard Oil Company, which he said was try- 
ing to control selection of delegates in Okla- 
homa. He demanded an investigation of his 
charges by the Senate Campaign Funds com- 
mittee. 

The Oklahoma convention went ahead with 
choice, under unit rule, of a unanimous Landon 
Slate of 21 delegates. 

“Alf has both feet on the ground,” slogan- 
eered James S. Twyford of Oklahoma City, the 
convention keynoter. 

C. C. Hawk, retiring State chairman, passing 
the hat to make up a party debt of $514, ridi- 
culed the Borah charges. 

“If we had that Standard Oil 
wouldn’t be in debt,” he said. 

Kansans, particularly Louis Levand, publisher 
of the Wichita Beacon, resented the Borah 
charges as a slap at their Governor. But in a 
telegram to the Beacon publisher the Senator 
disclaimed having referred “directly or indi- 
rectly” to Governor Landon. 


ILLINOIS CAMPAIGN OPENS 


Illinois is next major battleground in the 
pre-convention contest for delegates, with Colo- 
nel Frank Knox of Chicago and Senator Borah 
as chief contenders in the April 14 primary. 
Colonel Knox started stumping his home State 
at Danville last Wednesday. The Senator opened 
in Chicago Saturday night. 

On his way to Illinois the Idahoan got in an 
Ohio campaign speech at Youngstown, where 
he declared himself in favor of a “stable dollar” 
and “complete and effective neutrality.” 

From the Knox camp comes the first 1936 
campaign biography, “Frank Knox, American,” 
by Norman Beasley (Doubleday-Doran). It 
tells the story of Colonel Knox as a crusading 
editor in Michigan, New Hampshire and Illinois, 
of his experiences as a Rough Rider in the 
Spanish-American War and as an officer in the 
World War, and recounts his political activities 
as a follower of the Theodore Roosevelt banner 
and as a New Deal foe. 

Governor Landon now can claim support of 
three-eighths of all the Republican Governors— 
of whom, however, there are only eight. Fol- 
lowing Landon indorsement by Governor Frank 
Merriam of California, Governor Harold G. 
Hoffman of New Jersey swung into the Landon 
column last week. 


WARFARE OF PUBLICITY 


As the campaign progresses, Republican pub- 
licity material increases in quantity and variety. 
“Uncensored” isthe name of a new periodical 
issued by the Republican National Committee. 
It announces it will print “facts and arguments 
. . to answer the ridiculous propaganda that 
the New Deal spokesmen continually shoot into 


support, we 


the air.” Its articles are illustrated with car- 
toons. 
Republican National Committee press ma- 


terial last week concentrated an attack on tac- 
tics of the Black Lobby committee in having 
the FCC help it seize and copy private tele- 
grams, 

“By the strong-arm methods of the Black 
committee,” it is charged, “backed up by agents 
of the Communications Commission, the privacy 
of the citizen has been ruthlessly violated and 
no end of information, having no connection 
whatever with the subject-matter being inves- 
tigated by the, Black committee, is now in pos- 
session of Democratic chieftains.” 


PRE-ELECTION AAA MONEY 


Republican suspicions of political motive in 
Administration plans to begin flow of nearly 
$400,000,000 in AAA benefit checks to farmers 
next September, shortly before election, were 
aired in Washington last week 

“It is mighty funny that the only time they 
can find to pay out this money is a month or 
six weeks before elections,” said House Minority 
Leader Bertrand H. Snell of New York. 

To direct the Republican campaign among 
farm women in Western States, Chicago head- 
quarters announced appointment of Miss Daisy 
V. Williams, who has been secretary-treasurer 
of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation. 


THAT CANADIAN TRADE PACT 


Alleged adverse effects of the Canadian trade 
pact on American dairy, livestock and poultry 
farmers were discussed last week by Represeut- 
ative Andresen, of Red Wing, Minn., in a radio 
speech under National Republican Congressional 
Committee auspices. In another radio speech 
under the same sponsorship, Representative 
Thurston of Osceola, Ia., assailed Demo- 
cratic tariff and reciprocal trade pact policies 
as hurtful to American producers and wage- 
earners. 

While Mr. Roosevelt, since unfavorable reac- 
tion to his criticism of the Supreme Court’s NRA 
decision, no longer shows his “contempt” for the 
Court openly, his Administration nevertheless 
still gives “tacit approval” to efforts to curb the 
Court and sabotage judicial review, Senator L. 
J. Dickinson (Rep.) of Iowa, charged last week 
in a Philadelphia speech. The New Deal is try- 
ing to break down the dual system of Federal 
and State authority set up under the Constitu- 
tion, he declared. 
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WORLD PARLEY.—Across 
narrow street from 


i 


timism. 


State, headed by the grave, 


stability as the firmest basis 
clouded European scene. 


Great Britain, France, 


fundamentals. 


plan of action calls for 


aspect. 
more tl 
deal with colonies 
questions that are 
world’s unrest. At 


and 
basic to 
such time, 


see 
affairs, 


Berlin 
of 
are 


Not only does 
hope in this turn 
Rome and Tokyo 
The last section of 


thing, placed Germany’s 


istered by the allies. 


bers plenty of worry by striking out 


now for more colonial territory in 
demonstrated 
its intentions of expanding on the 


Africa. Japan has 


continent of Asia. 


Finally Germany and Italy, and 
to a lesser extent Japan, are en- 
meshed in economic difficulties at 


home—conditions which an _ eco- 


nomic conference may go some way 


toward alleviating. 
xk 

A MISTAKE IN TRANSLATION.— 
a The week started badly with 
a reply from Der Fuehrer to the 
League’s invitation to send a rep- 
resentative to the League Coun- 
cil meetings at London. Herr Hit- 
ler said he was willing, but on two 
conditions: that Germany be treated 
as an equal, and that the proposals 
for peace put forth by the Realm- 
leader, when he sent troops into the 


Rhineland, be considered imme- 
diately. 
The French were scornful and 


threatened to leave London if favor 


the 
the White 
House where Washington is tuned 
in on London during these critical 
days there are signs of a new op- 
There the Department of 
soft- 
spoken Cordell Hull, who in the last 
three years has been pressing re- 
lentlessly for international economic 
for 
peace, sees a ray of hope across the 


and Bel- 
gium appear to be getting down to 
While their mutual 
present 
measures to deal with present chaos, 
the most important idea in the prop- 
osition has an important long-range 
It calls for a new parley of 
than political nature—one to 
economic 
the 
too, 
Adolf Hitler’s recent suggestions for 
a peace program will be considered. 
some 
but 
interested. 
the badly-torn 
Versailles Treaty, about which the 
Reich has been planning to do some- 
overseas 
possessions under mandates admin- 
Italy, ever re- 
membering its “let-down” at the di- 
vision of spoils at the peace confer- 
ence, has been causing League mem- ' 
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Locarno Powers Would Order Economic and Colosiall 
Talks—Worries of Italy, Spain, Japan | 


were shown Berlin. 

But then it was discovered that a 
grave mistake had been made in 
| translating the Hitler dispatch. 

“Alsbald” had been rendered “forth- 
with” instead of “in due course,” 
thereby changing the time element 
to the future when Germany de- 
manded that the peace proposals be 
considered. 

When the German Embassy and 

| Foreign Office took pains to correct 
the error, Great Britain felt that 
there had been sufficient justifica- 
tion to make another appeal 

Berlin, although France, Russia, and 

Belgium were not so sure. But a 

new League note was drafted in- 

forming Germany that it would be 
treated at the Council meeting the 

Same as the other parties to the dis- 

pute, France and Belgium. That is, 

t might take part in the delibera- 
tions, ‘but could not vote. As for 
considering the Hitler peace pro- 
posals, the note informed the Reich 
that the League did not have juris- 
diction on the matter for it was the 
concern of the Locarno signatories. 

The conclusion of the incident was 
that Joachim von _ Ribbentrop 
pleaded Germany’s case at the 
Council meeting on March 19. 

x~* * 
TTHE LONDON AGREEMENT.— 
The Council meeting found a vir- 
tual united front on declaring Ger- 
many a treaty violator—the mem- 
bers. voting unanimously for the 
verdict with Chile abstaining and 

Ecuador absent. 

Then the details of the peace plan 
were made public, and copies were 
laid before the British, French and 
Belgian Cabinets, and the German 
and Italian Foreign Offices. In ad- 

| dition to calling for the Pan-Euro- 
pean and possibly world parley, the 
following provisions were contained 
in the understanding: 

Condemnation of Germany as a 
treaty violator; 

Submission of the Franco-Soviet 
mutual assistance pact to the World 
Court for decision whether it vio- 
lates the Locarno Treaties as Ger- 
many charges; (Herr von Ribben- 
trop has indicated that Germany 
does not consider the matter as jus- 
ticiable, that it is a political ques- 





to | 








tion and not one for a court). 

Demilitarization by Germany of a 
20 kilometer strip of the Rhineland; 
(The Realmleader’s election 
speeches have been replete with 
warnings that German troops are in 
| the Rhineland to stay). 

Patrolling of the demilitarized zone 
| by British and Italian troops until 
| the Hague Court reaches its deci- 
| sion; (Germany’s London represen- 
tative has declared that his coun- 
| try will never agree to foreign troops 
| on its soil). 

New security guarantees to 
| France and Belgium by Great Brit- 

ain and Italy; 

Consultations between the British 
and French general staffs looking 
toward more effective military co- 
| operation. 
| x*ee 
| PAN AMERICAN PLANS.—While 
the interested parties study this 
latest proposal, plans are moving 
| forward for the proposed Pan Amer- 
| ican Conference to be held in Buenos 
Aires in the next few months. 

The last obstacle has been swept 
away. On March 15 the United 
States, with five South American 
nations extended diplomatic recog- 
nition to the new fascist regime of 
Col. Rafael Franco of Paraguay. 
Channels of communication thus 
being opened officially, Washington 
sped a message of invitation to the 
Conference to Asuncion, which was 
to be accepted on receipt. 

Meanwhile, legal, economic, and 
political experts of the State De- 
partment are busy drawing up a 
tentative agenda designed to 
strengthen the peace machinery of 
the western world. Just what rap- 
prochement, if any, might’ be 
worked out between a Pan Ameri- 
can and Pan European conference, 
it is too soon to predict. 

xe 

TALY MAKES AN OFFER.—Benito 

Mussolini has not been slow to 
grasp the opportunity that has come 
his way. He is now ready to stop 
hostilities in East Africa if the 
powers are willing to withdraw 
sanctions. 

Italy’s offer was made known to 
the League Committee of 13 on 
Thursday on convening in London 
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President of the Company 
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And this is A. P. Wiegand 
V. P. and Plant Manager 
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Our customers never seem to make ordinary demands 


on Chromalox equipment, say the Wiegand Brothers 
President and Plant Manager of Edwin L. Wiegand Company 
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1. Let these two men tell you why they use Monel 
Metal. First, E. L.,the President: ““Chromalox Heat- 
ing Units are made in many types for many widely 
differing uses. To name just a few, they heat indus- 
trial ovens, steel mill rolls, railroad cars, domestic 
hot water, and the oil in aeroplanes. They’re used 





2. Then A. P.—“And don’t forget that for many of 
those uses constant vibration, power overloads and 
fluctuating current are all in the day’s work.” 


3. E. L.—‘*Weljuse Monel Metal in over 60 different 
small parts such as bolts, nuts, washers, pins, and 
¢ . 





in electric ranges by a score of ers who 
eell to,hotels, restaurants and private homes.” 





against deterioration which would result in a drop 
in efficiency of the heating unit.” 


6. E.L. and A. P.—“Our industrial units are widely 
used in the presence of dampness, extreme heat and 
many kinds of acid—all of which are highly corro- 
sive. Monel Metal resists a greater range of corrosive 
conditions than any other single metal or alloy.” 





corrosion, often at high temperatures that would 


S. E.L.—"Use of Monel Metal insures those parts & 7, INCO—You probably realize the extent to which 


Those parts are exposed to rust and 









accelerate oxidation. Monel Metal holds its strength 
at high temperatures, without corroding or oxidiz- 
ing. So it enables us to maintain tight connections 
at terminals and lead-ins.” 


4. A. P.—“"We also needed a metal that could be 
readily stamped and drawn. Monel Metal fills the 


















for its postponed session to consider 
replies of the two belligerents to a 
recent League ultimatum of peace 
negotiations or oil sanctions. 
Moreover I] Duce’s representatives 
at the London parleys have been 
pointing out the anomalous position 
of Italy as a guarantor of the Lo- 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: OLD TROUBLES—NEW PLANS + 








carno pacts and yet a penalized ag- 
gressor in the eyes of the signers 
who are members of the League. In 
addition, they have indicated to 
France and Great Britain that 
Italy’s aid could hardly be for them 
in case of European war if they do 
not lift present embargoes and boy- 
cotts against Italy. 
a 

ROUBLE IN SPAIN.—The new 

Left republican government of 
Spain has been groping with dif- 
ficulties. Revolutionary socialists 





and communists who helped realize 
a Left victory in the recent elec- 
tions have been pushing toward the 
establishment of a proletarian dicta- 
torship by attacks on church and 
property. Following a virtual ulti- 
matum from the army to stop the 
violence, the government has suc- 
ceeded in restoring a certain de- 
gree of order. 
x kk 

APAN’S POLICY.—The new Jap- 

anese Cabinet headed by Koki 
Hirota has taken over the reins of 





government in Tokyo. Among the 
heavy problems it faces are the 
mounting military expenditures, and 
the growing needs of agriculture. 
On March 17 the Government an- 
nounced that its program would 
embrace: clarification of the na- 
tional policy, improvement of the 
educational system, establishment of 
cordial foreign relations, strength- 
ening the national defense, reor- 
ganization and better equalization 
of the tax system. 
P. A, FREDERICK 











Recent chemical tests show* 


tach Puff 


Luckies are less acid. For hundreds of years, to- 
baccos were selected—and gradations in flavor 
secured—by the roughest sort of rule of thumb 
methods. Hence, one of the most important inno- 
vations made by the Research Department was 
provision for chemical analysis of selected tobacco 
samples before purchase: the resulting reports offer 








A LIGHT SMOKE 


OF RICH, RIPE-BODIED TOBACCO 


the professional buyer an accurate guide and rein- 
force his expert judgment based on the senses of 
sight,*smell, and touch. Thus extreme variations 
toward acidity or alkalinity are precluded by such 


selection and subsequent blending. 


Luckies—A LIGHT SMOKE=—of rich, ripe- 


bodied tobacco! 








Luckies are less acid 































































































* machines you use or products you sell depend on 


small and often hidden parts and fastenings. Use 
nuts, bolts, washers, brackets, springs, chains, 
braces, screws, nails, tacks, cotter pins, rivets and 


fNeraty 


Mone! Metal ie o registered trade-marklapplied 

to an alloy containing approximately two-thirds 

Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 

mined, smelted. refined, rolled and marketed 
solely by International. Nicsel. 


other fastenings of Monel Metal. When these small 
but important parts are made of Monel Metal, you 
CAN depend on them always. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N.Y. 
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have an excess of acidity 
over Lucky Strike of from 
53% to 100%. 


"RESULTS VERIFIED BY INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES AND RESEARCH GROUPS 





that other popular brands 3 : 


Excess of Acidity of Other Popular Brands Over Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
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"IT’S TOASTED" 


Your throat protection — against irritation 
— against cough 
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Right of Congress 
ToControl Spending 
MOST EDITORIAL COMMENT IS 


AGAINST PRESIDENT IN 
FLORIDA CANAL ISSUE 














Opposition to the President’s power 
to undertake immense continuing proj- 
ects without specific authorization by 
Congress, is widely voiced in the press. 
The issue became acute in the matter of 
the Florida ship canal. Current news- 
paper opinion is divided in these pro- 
portions: Conviction that the Executive 
should not make allotments from his huge 
relief fund for such projects as the 
Florida canal, 87 per cent; approval of 
such action, 13 per cent. 


DITORIAL comment emphasizes the fact that 
the Florida canal is only one of several large 
construction schemes of a permanent character 
which should not have been begun until the 
legislative branch of the Government had an 
opportunity to study and pass judgment upon 
the undertakings. 

It is also pointed out that the larger plans 
cannot be completed without the appropriation 
of funds by Congress, and that unless such ac- 
tion is probable, the work undertaken is likely 
to lapse without any prospect of becoming 
useful. 

The Florida ship canal is especially con- 
demned because of shipping opinion that there 
is no great demand for the waterway, and that 
the construction possibly may ruin agriculture 
in Southern Florida. 


“ILL-ADVISED EXPENDITURE” 


“Like the Passamaquoddy tide-harnessing proj- 
ect in Maine,” declares the Savannah Morning 
News (Dem.), “which was undertaken over the 
protest of numerous Government officials and 
departments, the Florida ship canal seems 
doomed to abandonment sooner or later. If that 
is the case, the taxpayers are out $5,000,000, but 
they will save $140,000,000 additional which 
would otherwise be squandered. It is this sort 
of ill-advised expenditure of public money which 
has created the greatest misgivings about the 
New Deal’s fiscal policies.” 

“It remains to be seen,” according to the 
Santa Monica (Calif.) Evening Outlook (Ind.) 
“whether Congress will continue the blunder, 
for which President Roosevelt is responsible, by 
making additional appropriations for a useless 
and destructive enterprise.” 

“This is the very antithesis of responsible ad- 
ministrative procedure,” in the opinion of the 
Washington Post (Ind.). “Unless Congress is 
ready to abdicate its authority over the national 
purse strings, it should take the moral to heart. 
The next relief appropriation must be drawn in 
such terms that the Administration cannot, at 
discretion, proceed with undertakings which may 
prove to be undesirable.” 

“In the face of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s refusal of a $12,000,000 appropriation 
requested by the President,” it is pointed out 
by the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), 
“Mr. Roosevelt has allotted $200,000 more in work 
relief funds to the Florida canal. The amount is 
not large and will not advance the digging very 
far, but the principle of the thing is annoying 
even to some New Deal Democrats.” 


AUTHORITY GIVEN TO PWA 


“What we have, of course,” states the Kalama- 
z00 Gazette (Rep.), “is a rather startling re- 
minder of the strange things that can happen 
when the power to spend money in huge quan- 
tities is distributed among two responsible 
branches of the Government. Congress is sup- 
posed to control the pursestrings of the nation 
but in the case of the Federal Work Relief pro- 
gram it turned over an inordinate share of that 
control to the executive branch; as a result, the 
latter is now free to go ahead and finance cer- 
tain projects which Congress itself may be quite 
unwilling to approve on their own merits.” 

“The waste of millions on a useless canal in 
Florida,” asserts the New York Sun (Ind.), “is 
a proper cause for concern, but of much more 
moment to Congress ought to be the evidence 
that in enacting the Work Relief bill it aband- 
oned and relinquished that control of the public 
purse which ought to be one of the fundamental 
responsibilities of Congress.” 

Linking the canal with Passamaquoddy, the 
Newark Evening News (Ind.) voices the judg- 
ment: “Whatever the merits of the projects, 
the procedure is dangerous. Incidentally, there 
is occasion for thought upon the wisdom of 
long-term planning of public works, so long 
advocated but so barren of real progress. Had 
the Congress considered such a national pro- 
gram, there would have been less, if any, ex- 
cuse for the surrender of Congress’ prerogative.” 


OPPOSITION IN FLORIDA 


“Groups of Florida citizens, with the support 
of some geological experts,” recalls the Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch (Ind.), “have expressed con- 
cern lest the canal drain underground water 
from vast areas of productive fruit and vegetable 
land, and thus impair its fertility. Experts have 
produced estimates to prove that the canal will 
never pay the expense of operation, but of more 
importance from the regularity of spending this 
vast sum of money is the fact that the enter- 
prise has never been approved by Congress.” 

Taking a position in defense of the Adminis- 
tration, the Saginaw (Mich.) Daily News (Rep.) 
states: “The alternative procedure has its 








Cartoonist Ray in the Kansas City Star. 


Is He the Real Forgotten Man? 








Many Editors Favor 
Direct Ship Subsidy 


ARGUE THAT AMERICAN MARINE 
IS NECESSARY FOR TRADE 
AND FOR WAR AUXILIARY 
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drawbacks. 


sideration. ... 


“While the Roosevelt Administration has set 
new precedents for magnitude, it is doubtful 
whether it has introduced much more politics 
into the matter than has always been there.” 

“The canal project,” according to the Jack- 
sonville Journal (Dem.), “is being turned into a 
black eye for the Administration when it could 
be made to stand out as one of the finest ex- 
amples of a wise expenditure of Government 
money on a great public utility, at the same time 
giving employment to thousands of men.” 

{The House cut out of the Army supply bill an 
appropriation for further work on the Florida 
ship canal, which had been begun by a $5,000,000 
allotment by the President from the work relief 
fund, The Senate, March 17, defeated an effort to 
reinsert the appropriation but at the same time 
approved $8,000,000 for three similar projects 
which the House had rejected. Excerpts from the 

Senate debate on this subject are to be found on 


Most American remember with mis- 
givings the ‘pork barrel’ tactics of Congress when 
it has had to deal with requests for the ex- 
penditure of millions in public improvements. 
“For a great many years river and harbor im- 
provements and the erection of postoffices have 
been notoriously subject to purely political con- 


competition’ ”. 


maintains: 





The press in the controversy over Fed- 
eral aid to American shipping divides 
into two points of view. 
section, 78 per cent of commentators, 
argues in favor of direct subsidies to en- 
courage ship building and ship opera- 
tion in place of aid camouflaged as mail 
The minority, 22 per cent, 
argue against such direct assistance. 


THE issue in the shipping aid problem is be- 
tween those who see no national! value in as- 
suring artificial profits to an American mercan- 
tile marine by a subsidy that penalizes foreign 
competition and those who say the American 
mercantile marine should be encouraged as ne- 
cessary to the development of foreign trade and 
as an auxiliary in time of war. | 
“Congress, more than once,” avers the Phila- | 
delphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “has called the 
establishment of a great American 
marine a national interest of first importance”. 
The Washington Post (Ind.) advises that “the 
next ship-subsidy legislation should not be a dis- 
guised half-way measure.” 

“The United States cannot afford,” according 
to the Watertown (N. Y.) Times (Ind.), “to lose 
its place on the high seas, yet it is bound to, un- 
less Government aid is granted”. 

It is pointed out by the New York Times 
(Dem.) that new legislation would “provide for a 
direct subsidy to encourage new construction, 
and for a similar subsidy to meet differences in 
cost of operation in ‘direct parallel foreign-flag 


“Perhaps it might be a good idea to drop sub- 
Sidies altogether,” holds the Rochester Times- 
Union (Ind.), while tne Baltimore Sun (Dem.) 


“It can hardly be seriously contended that 
foreigners are likely to buy more of our goods be- 
cause they know that such goods will be carried 
in American ships, or that we will be likely to 
buy more abroad than we want simply because 
there are more American-flag vessels afloat.” 





The larger 





Cartoonist York in the Nashville Banner. 


The Seat of His Trouble 








merchant 








St Lawrence Waterway 


From the South Bend (Ind.) News-Times (Ind.): 


‘THE St. Lawrence waterway would make Chi- 

cago and other cities on the Great Lakes, 
sea ports, with vessels en route between Europe 
and this country, making regular calls. 
now the belief of those interested in this project 
that there will be a good chance of having the 
waterways treaty ratified at the session of Con- 
gress next January. We believe this should be 
done and that this part of the United States, 
situated within the Great Lakes area, should be 
given the advantages this waterways project 
would bring. 


*x* * * 


From the Manchester (N. H.) Union (Rep.): 
‘THE need also of the development of the St. 
Lawrence seaway from the commercial stand- 
point is as yet debatable. This development could 
not fail to do serious injury to the railroads at a 
time when their traffic problem is already acute. 
The probable effect of the project on our North 
.Atlantic ports through the diversion of traffic 
through the St. Lawrence cannot be overlooked. 
The problem has many angles besides its prob- 
able effect on existing electric power agencies. 








It is 





(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


“Communism On the Air” 

Sir:—While I believe thoroughly in 
free speech I should like to see it re- 
stricted to Americans. 

Unless we are grossly misinformed, 
Communism is not something which 
sprang up in America, but is propa- 
ganda-inspired, financed and directed 
from Moscow, a foreign country. 

I do not know who this man Browder 
is, or whether he is a citizen. Ameri- 
cans should have the right to express 
their grievances freely and even advo- 
cate changes in Government, but I can’t 
see why we should permit an organiza- 
tion from abroad to preach its insidi- 
ous doctrines here. 

WILLIAM W. VAN NALTO. 
East Orange, N. J. 
x* * * 


“31,000 Agitators” 

Sir:—Just read The United States 
News of March 9.... We did not picket 
Browder’s speech nor the Communist 
Party which appears upon our ballots 
but the “Communist Party of U. S. A.,” 
which is a branch of the Communist 
International with headquarters at 
Moscow and is composed of dues-paying 
aliens and citizens alike. Browder spoke 
under auspices of this mongrel outfit, 
whose purposes arc blatantly maintained 
in volumes of pamphlets distributed 
throughout this country and which de- 
clare for literal revolution, This is no 
“political party” comparable with the 
Democratic, Republican, Farmer-Labor 
parties, whose members are of necessity 
under the law actual voters. Browder’s 
speech itself was no more subversive 
than much of New Deal fulmination, 
but his lamb-like utterances and plain- 
tive voice will be followed up by some- 
thing totally different when the weak 
sisters who answer his appeal and write 
him are worked over by his trained 
army of 31,000 agitators. 

LAMBERT FAIRCHILD, 
Vice President, National 
Americanization League. 
New York City. 
x * * 


“Dear” Mr. Roosevelt 

Sir:—With a lively appreciation of 
past favors and, presumably a keen an- 
ticipation of others yet to come, a New- 
buryport, Mass., correspondent in your 
issue of March 2, feelingly refers to 
“our dear President” and “our dear 
Roosevelt,” which appellation seems sin- 
gularly descriptive and accurate. 

Just how “dear” our President has 
been . . . can at this time be fairly 
closely estimated in dollars and cents. 


While this total 
money is involved. 

But the cost incurred through the de- 
liberately inculcated doctrine “that the 
least the good old U. S. A. can do is to 
give us food and shelter,” a doctrine 
fostered by the teachings and prac- 
tices of CWA, WPA, PWA, and others 
of the alphabetical brood, is one of 
greater and farther-reaching gravity, 
with its consequent breakdown of moral 
fibre, self-reliance, thrift, industry and 
dissipation of American tradition and 
character. ... 

Only in the final liquidation, and 
through perhaps infinitely greater suf- 
fering than experienced in this depres- 
sion, will it be possible to arrive at the 
final reckoning of how “dear” President 
Roosevelt has been to the American 
nation. O. B. BRUSH. 
Slatington, Pa. 

x* tk 


™ Case for Centralization 

ir:—Our statesmen opposed to cen- 
tralization of power in Washington seem 
to overlook a situation that has been 
developing for a century, and which is 
now with us and must be met—a situa- 
tion which requires a centralization of 
power in Washington, particularly in 


is stupendous, only 


the matter of collecting taxes and allo-' 


cating them to the States to maintain 
the States and their functions. 

During the past century, capital cen- 
tralized in the large centers of pula- 
tion has gone out into the various States 
and acquired their natural wealth, tim- 
ber, coal, oil, gas, gold, silver, water 
power, utility rights, etc. Those few of 
the local people who were enriched by 
these developments have to a great de- 
gree departed from their home towns 
and have become a part of the large 
centers of capital and population. The 
result has been that the profits of the 
development of natural resources are 
removed from the reach of the tax col- 
lector in the State where the profits 
originated, and the only manner in 
which the State of the profit origin 
can receive any of the tax on these 
profits is through the Government at 
Washington. 

More recently and more acutely is this 
situation requiring solution by reason of 
unrestricted monopoly, developed by 
chain store monopoly of foodstuffs, wear- 
ing apparel, etc. The profits from these 
activities are received in the large cen- 
ters of capital and population, and can 
only be participated in by the local 
source of origin, by taxes collected in 
Washington and allocated back to the 
States. 

The tendency to do nothing to ham- 
per the monopolistic chain store sys- 
tem, to recognize it as a natural de- 
velopment (which I do not agree with) 
clearly establishes the necessity of 
greater participation in tax collection 
by Washington, and, therefore, a greater 


RK 


necessity for the States, counties, and 
cities to receive even greater assistance 
by way of Washington, to receive the 
necessary funds to pay for the school- 
ing, the building of roads, the policing, 
fire protection, etc., of the properties 
in the various political units, in which 
are located the properties from which 
these profits are secured and which said 
profits cannot be reached for tax pur- 
poses by the political unit in which they 
originate. 

BENJAMIN L. ROSENBLOOM. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

x * * 


Unfair to New Deal? 

Sir:—I find that your views and most 
of your writers’ views <o not in any way 
make agreeable reading to one who has 
been so greatly benefited by the New 
Deal, which has been incessantly be- 
labored by your so-called independent 
publication. I am a Republican whose 
views were changed by the illustrious 
Herbert Hoover, and from now on it is 
F. D. R., our next President. 

Benicia, Calif. WILLIAM GREEN. 
x* 


Too Fair to New Deal? 

Sir:—In the last five or so issues you 
have given more space and prominence 
to the New Deal advocates than to the 
opposite side. Your editorial of March 
2 (“After Three Years”) goes a long way 
toward killing a great deal you have 
said previously in criticism of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s policies and leaves the citizen “on 
the fence” as to how he should vote... . 

You must know the greatest evil to 
this country is the reckless spending .. . 
And the well-known fact that tax 
money is being spent largely to influence 
votes for Mr. Roosevelt. Also that the 
manner in which this money is spent is 
breaking down the character of the 
people. These things you seem to ig- 
nore in your reference to the pasi three 
years, and yet it is these thing- that will 
wreck our country and our people. 

San Diego, Calif. A. W. GILBERT. 
xk 


Holds New Deal Necessary 

Sir:—I have read with interest your 
editorial of March 2... . Neither you, 
nor any other economist, political scient- 
ist, politician or even statesman, can 
arrange a method by which the “profit 
motive” in industry will keep going 
without periodical depressions, without 
either an export market to dump sur- 
pluses, etc., ore the confiscation of the 
accruing profits in taxation or other- 
wise. ... 

Continuing progress is barred by ex- 
haustion of vacant lands, etc., and the 
dominating ownership of all of nature's 
wealth by the industrial and commer- 
cial barons of the country. Some method 
analogous to that of the New Deal was 
an imperative need to,avoid revolution 
and anarchy and starvation. 

Tyler, Tex. F. G. SWANSON. 








Distrusts New Deal Promises 

Sir:—I have read your logical, fearless 
editorials and appreciate them very 
much. It seems to me in “After Three 
Years” you have let down tremendously. 
Three years of experience with Mr. 
Roosevelt must have taught you that his 
words and his acts have little relation 
to each other. Mr. Roosevelt is not to 
be believed or trusted. If you agree with 
him you may be rewarded. If you praise 
him you may receive greater rewards. 
But if you criticize you are a member 
of “entrenched greed” or “well stocked 
clubs”. 

We know how certainly it works out 
here in the sticks. No one from the 
humblest PWA worker up is safe who 
criticizes, however honestly and truth- 
fully he does it. The spy system sends 
the word to Washington and off comes 
his head—perhaps I should say job— 
ordered from Washington. 

In the township where I live the PWA 
have been doing some road work. They 
worked on a road three miles long one 
half mile from my home. No one lives 
on the road. An average of one vehicle 
a week in summer would be high and 
none in the winter. Twenty men worked 
one whole fall and winter on this road, 
four days a week. There is no timber 
within 20 miles of it. One county truck 
could have done in two days much more 
than was done by PWa4, and the job 
would have been better done at a total 
cost of $72. The PWA spent thousands. 

J, A. STARKWEATHER. 
Iron River, Wis. 
x* 


Considers Promises Kept 

Sir:—In the Yeas and Nays column in 
the February 24 issue the brother from 
Maryland says President Roosevelt 
hasn't kept any of his promises. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has more than kept his 
promises. When he took office he had 
to handle affairs the very best he could, 
for everything was chaos and confusion, 
although the gentleman that occupied 
the White House then said everything was 
serene and lovely. He kept his promise 
to the farmers, and they are the back- 
bone of the nation. Out here we think 
he is one of the greatest Presidents since 
Lincoln. MRS. 8S. E. LONG. 
Owaneco, Ill. 


x * * 


Wants National Lottery 
Sir:—Why not a lottery as a good 
plan to keep from raising taxes? Lot- 
teries are used in Ireland and Europe 
to raise money for charity. The anti- 
lottery law in America could be easily 
amended, if the money raised was 
limited to charitable purposes. I have 
been a resident of California for nearly 
50 years, but in Saxony where I was 
born a State lottery exists and is very 
useful, raising large sums of money. 
Sacramento, Calif. P. H. S. 





| the Long Beach Press-Telegram 
} approves “a scientific study of the problem,” 





Press in Accord 


On Flood Control 


EDITORIAL COMMENT AGREES ON 
NEED OF CONCERTED STATE 
AND NATIONAL ACTION 











Need of prompt action to minimize 
damage by river floods is a matter on 
which the press is in general agreement. 
It is suggested in editorial comments that 
the future should bring better protection, 
through co-operation of the States with 
the Federal Government. 


66" HE truth has been impressed on us anew,” 

according to the Worcester (Mass.) Ga- 
zette (Imd.), “that except in regions where an- 
nual conditions can be forecast with some ac- 
curacy, as along certain parts of the Mississippi, 
flood is a foe against which man has not yet 
found substantial protection.” That paper de- 
clares that “news that the Federal Government 
will spend more than five millions for emer- 


| gency flood relief is welcome and heartening.” 


| NATIONAL PLAN URGED 


Legislation for flood relief is also lauded by 
(Rep.), which 


and emphasizes the fact that “betterments are 
needed in the system of overflow prevention;” 
that “industry, commerce and general business 
are exposed to hazards as conditions now exist.” 

“The more quickly the States work out some 
plan with the Federal Government,” thinks the 
Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times (Ind.), “the bet- 
ter it will be.” That paper adds: 

“The past few days have emphasized again 
the desirability of a program. It is not a local 
proposition alone and we would not erect any 
State walls and say they must protect our terri- 
tory first. We cannot be selfish about it. But 
it is time an intelligent program is worked out 
covering the entire East... . 

“Probably it takes a destructive flood to bring 
the lesson home to the people and to their 
agencies. Certainly we are getting a demon- 
stration of it now.” 


“VALUE OF STORAGE DAMS 





| 


“Advances have been made in the building of 
dams,” says the Washington Evening Star 
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| Cartoonist Evans in the Columbus Dispatch. 








Government By Inquisition 





with the comment on official action: 
“Engineering science has provided safeguards 
against catastrophes. Infinitely greater water 
barriers have been constructed, with every as- 
surance of security. One of them, stemming 
the Colorado River, has just been completed, 
and others are under construction on the same 
scale. The lessons of the past have been learned 
well and many small local dams have been re- 
placed by more substantial structures, capable 
of withstanding even the severest strains inci- 
dent to sudden flooding of streams.” 

“The idea of storage dams is not new,” ad- 
vises the Manchester (N. H.) Union (Rep.). “Its 
many benefits have been itemized at length. 
These benefits pertain not only to protection 
against rivers in flood, but to industrial, recre- 
ational and social development; the first 
through enabling industries to enjoy a steady 
river flow; the second and the third through 
pollution control and beautification measures.” 


(Ind.), 





Quips in the News 


Where Paul Revere Failed 

Congressman Sol Bloom says Paul Revere’s 
ride was never made, As Paul did not include 
a $17 item in the expense account for cabs, no 
action will be taken.—Detroit News. 

Comfort for Taxpayer 

Ohio editor suggests that taxpayers need a 
battle cry. They might feel better just after an 
ordinary cry.—Saginaw Daily News. 

xx * * 
Seeking Era of Good Will 

Congress now is engaged in its quadrennial 
effort not to do anything that will make any- 
body mad.—Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune. 

x * * 
Scarcely a Merry Wake 

Referring to the New Deal, a psychologist 
says the surest way to advance a cause is to poke 
fun at it. Some feel reluctant, however, to speak 
disrespectfully of the dead—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 
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T took the depression to make 
some States assume a burden 
which many had admitted from the 
beginning rightfully belongs to 
them. At least this is one story that 
can be read into columns of figures 
just compiled by the United States 
Office of Education. 

The tabulations show how much 
of the bill for public education in 
1929-30 and 1933-34 was paid by the 
States as compared with the share 
of the county and local governments. 
And thereby hangs the tale. For 
it is shown that 32 of the 48 States 
paid a larger share of the school 
cost than they did in 1929, one 42 
per cent more. 

On the other hand, however, six- 
teen States have reduced their 
Share in meeting public education 
expenses as compared with 1929. But 
the average rate of decrease for 
these States is only about half as 
much as the average rate of increase 
by the 32 other States. 

Other conclusions may be drawn 
from the survey. For example, it 
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From Hotel Cleveland 

the entire city opens 

before you like a fan. 

Under the same roof with you are the 
five fine buildings of the Terminal 
development, and the Union Terminal 
itself. Convenience is only one of the 
many advantages Horel Cleveland 
offers. Rooms are luxuriantly com- 
fortable. Meals are famous. 
from bellboy to manager tries to 


prove we're glad to have you with us. 


Everyone 


Rooms from $2.50 for one, 
$4 for two 
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a inion to Take Over All, 


Costs and Direction 


shows that the Federal Government 
has increased its share in financing 
the public school system from .4 per 
cent in 1929-30 to 1.2 per cent. The 
sums, however have been 
smaller—$2,099,115,957 in 1929 to 
$1,810,452,093 in 1934. 

All the States except five have 
found it necessary to slash the funds 
for education during this depression 
period. The five States that were 
able to show increases in their 
budgets for school purposes are: 

Illinois which added nearly 46 
million dollars; California with an 
increase of nearly 36 million; Miss- 
souri with 7 million dollars more 
for this purpose; Tennessee which 
has added more than 3 million; 
and Louisiana whose increase for 
education amounted to around 
three-quarters of a million dollars. 

Here is the explanation of the in- 
crease in State government shares 
in education financing: 

To begin with, the constitutions 
of many of the States, and especially 
those carved out of the Northwest 
Territory, hold that education is a 
State responsibility. But in prac- 
tice, many counties and local units 
have been carrying heavy shares 
of the burden. The latter relied on 
land taxes for revenues. 

But depression dried up this 
source of tax income, and education 
has had to turn more and more to 
the State government for funds. 
The latter has been able to tap 
sources of indirect taxes unavailable 
to the smaller units. 


42 PCT. INCREASE HIGHEST 


North Carolina’s government leads 
the States in the increase of its 
share in the expenses for public 
education as compared with 1929-30 
—an increase of 42 per cent. Six 
years ago the State was meeting 
only a little over 19 per cent of the 
public education bill, the last figures 
find it paying over 61 per cent. 

A close second is West Virginia 
with an increase of 41.2 per cent. 
Six years ago the State government 
went not quite eight per cent of 
the way toward paying the educa- 
tion bill, whereas the most recent 


figures show that the share it has 
now assumed is around 50 per cent. 

Then comes California which 
has assumed 23 per cent more of the 
burden of its school cost than it did 
in 1929-30. From paying a little 
over 25 per cent of the expense it 
has jumped to more than 48 per 
cent. 

Indiana ranks fourth with more 
than a 21 per cent increase, repre- 
senting a spread from a little over 
five per cent to 27 per cent. 


OTHER STATES ENLARGE AID 

Other States which have increas- 
ed their share of meeting the ¢r- 
pense for education within their 
boundaries include: 

Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Minois, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Masaschusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin. 

The State of Delaware is carrying 
the heaviest share of any State for 
its educational program. It pays 92.5 
per cent of the more than $4,000,000 
bill. This represents an increase in 
the share of five per cent since 
1929-30. 

North Carolina is second in this 
respect, carrying 61 per cent of a 
considerably more than $25,000,000 
bill for education. 

Of the States which found it nec- 
essary to reduce their financial stake 
in education, New Jersey is first. 


| This State cut its share a little more 


| 


than 18 per cent from 1929, dropping 
from a point where it paid over 21 
per cent of the bill to 2.6 per cent. 
Other States which fall into this 
classification are: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming. 
x * * 
STATE LAWS AND COURTS 
~IX public utilities bills carrying 
out some of the recommendations 
of a joint legislative committee, 
which has carried on a two-year in- 


| court on March 17. 


| 
| 








| cabtanien, were passed by the New 
York Senate on March 17. 

The New York State Housing Law 
which permits cities to establish au- 
thorities for promoting housing and 
slum-clearance projects was held 
constitutional by the highest State 
New York’s Un- 
employment Insurance Law was held 
unconstitutional in an_ opinion 
handed down on March 16 by Jus- 
tice Russell. 

Arizona’s Alien Land Law was 
held constitutional by the State Su- 
preme Court on March 16, but com- 
plaints against five Japanese were 
ordered dismissed on the ground 
that evidence did not support their 
convictions. 


On the same day, however, the 
Florida Supreme Court declared in- 
valid the State price-fixing barber 
control law. 

The New Jersey House of Assem- 
bly on March 17 defeated a measure 
which would permit nothing 
stronger than a second degree ver- 
dict against defendants less than 19 
years old, in murder cases. 


| 








YOU'RE 
COMPLETELY 
AT OUR MERCY 


Once during every twenty-four 
hours we have our guest completely 
at our mercy. When he tumbles into 
one of our luxurious beds amidst 
snowy linen and warm, soft blankets, 
we make a friend. When he arises 
next morning refreshed and content, 
we have been good hosts and just a 
little smart on our Own account. 


A Unite 


EVELT 


jrector 


It's time to wake up 
your winter-weary car 


We'll do it for you at small cost 


1 Drain and flush winter-worn oil 
from your crankcase. Refill it with 
clean, fresh Cities Service or 
KOOLMOTOR oil, 


Drain and refill your transmission 
and differential with correct sum- 
mer grade hubricant. 

Lubricate entire chassis. 

Check your battery. 

Check your tires. 

Drain, flushandrefillyourradiator. 


Fill your tank with custom-built 
KOOLMOTOR. 











RADIO CONCERTS... 





SPRING IS HERE! 
Let CITIES SERVICE 


“Spring-Condition” 


your winter-weary car 





Why take chances of seriously damaging your 
motor and paying large, unnecessary repair bills 
by driving on dirty, thin, weak motor oil when 
it costs so little to have your car “spring-condi- 
tioned”... the expert Cities Service way. 

When you drive in for this special service, we 
go over your car from bumper to bumper, remov- 
ing all traces of winter wear. We give your car 
new life, new power... put it in A-1 condition 
for the glorious summer driving days just ahead. 

It doesn’t take long and it doesn’t cost much 
to have your car “spring-conditioned.” 

So be safe, drive in for this low cost service today. 


HAVE IT DONE TODAY 


every Friday at 8 I’. M. (EST) WEAF and 38 associated NBC stations 


PLAY SAFE...HAVE YOUR CAR “SPRING-CONDITIONED” TODAY! 


























WEDNESDAY 


ROSA 
PONSELLE 


NINO 
MARTINI 


SATURDAY 


KOSTELANETZ ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 


9 P.M. (£ 
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its as much a part of 
Chesterfield as the taste 


‘ .. with that 


Did you ever 
notice the difference 
in the aroma of 


Chesterfield tobacco? 


Every person who knows about 
tobacco will understand this... 
for to get a pleasing aroma is 
just like getting a pleasing taste 


from fruit. 


Mild ripe tobaccos, home- 
grown, and welded with the right 
kind of tobacco from far-off 
Greece and Turkey (Samsoun, 
Smyrna, Xanthiand Cavalla).,. 


... thats why Chesterfield 
has a more pleasing aroma. 


pleasing aroma 


© 1936, Licastr & Mygas Tosacco Co, 
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THE NEW SOIL-EROSION PROGRAM: _ 
ITS INDUCEMENTS TO THE FARMER 


newspaper man, emerging # 30,000,000 acres in 1936, thereby—¢* check from Washington would be + wrecking of their prices and the 


NE 
) from an hour’s conference March 
20, in which officials of the AAA 
sought to explain intricacies of the 
new farm program, remarked: 

“It sounds as though it would be 
much easier to amend the constitu- 
tion and get back the old AAA.” 

Along with 100 other newspaper 
men he had seen Henry A. Wallace, 


Secretary of Agriculture, differ with | 


Howard R. Tolley, Acting Adminis- 


trator of the AAA, over definitions | 


of what constitute soil improving, 
soil conserving and soil building 
crops. 


Mr. they 


Wallace observed that 


were having to work in a field where | 
even the dictionaries didn’t do them | 


any good. 

Newspaper men saw specialists of 
the AAA stumped on questions of 
procedure with their new half bil- 
lion dollar program and admitting 
that a multitude of administrative 
problems remained unsolved. 


But at the same time they heard | 


for the first time an explanation of 
details of the system by which the 
Federal Government will pay hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to farm- 
ers who agree to conserve their land. 


CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
Essentially, the proposal, as ex- 
plained, is designed to induce farm- 
ers to increase the acreage of 
grasses and legumes and trees by 








Gotham is such an 
exciting surprise. The 
same elegance is } 
there the same 
gentility ... the same 
wealth of tradition— 
but now, harmonious- 
ly blended in a set- 
ting of ultra smart 
modernity. The new 
Gold Room Cocktail’ 
Lounge with Raoul 
Lipoff and his orches- 
tra, and the Alpine 
Grill add im- 
measurably to your 
visit. Here you will 
find not only conve- 
nient location and 
unexcelled cuisine 
but also real value in 
fine living. Rates from 
$4.00. 

Max A. Hacring, Rete Meo 
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} acre that was shifted. 


theoretically at least—retiring the 
Same number of acres from grains 
and cotton and flax and peanuts 
and sugar beets and potatoes 

That inducement will take 
form of payments averaging $10 an 
acre for grains and 5 cents a pound 
for cotton for each acre of 
transferred from soil depleting crops 
such as grains or cotton to soil con- 
serving or soil improving crops like 
grass or clover. 

There will be another inducement 
in the form of an average payment 
of $1 an acre for soil building crops 
such as grasses or legumes, which 
are maintained in those soil build- 
ing products. . 

As an example. 

A typical farm in the spring 
wheat belt, explained AAA officials, 
may be of 100 acres. Sixty of those 
acres normally would be in wheat; 
15 acres in rye; 10 acres in oats and 
15 in pasture. The farmer, in other 
words, would have those crops as 
his “base” for figuring the applica- 
tion of the new law. 

Now, along comes the government 
with a promise to pay that farmer 
for increasing his soil conserving 
crops. Wheat and rye and oats are 
soil depleting crops and he would 
be expected to make his cut in that 
area. 

If he had average land he would 
be paid about $10 an acre for each 
He might 
decide to shift from wheat, and 
would be permitted to turn 15 per 
cent or about 12 acres of his soil 
depleting crops into grass or leg- 
umes. For that shift he would be 
paid $120. 


BENEFITS FOR PASTURE LAND 
Then he has 15 acres already in 


the 


the form of pasture. For retaining 
these acres and for turning the 12 
acres from wheat to grass he would 
get about $1 an acre or $27. His 


land | 





| as an expression of official fear that | 


land that is conserving the soil in | 


$147. At the same time he would be 
permitted to grow as much as he 
could on the other acres and would 
be permitted to sell the hay or the 
alfalfa or other soil conserving or 
soil improving crops grown on the 
government subsidized acres. 

Under the plan as outlined by 
Secretary Wallace, every farm in 
the nation, if its owner wants to get 
in on the subsidies offered by the 
government, will need to be ap- 
praised. 

That appraisal and all determina- 
tions of whether or not a farmer is 
meeting conditions laid down by the 
Government, will be made by county 
committees of farmers, elected by 
the farmers themselves. The county 
committees will be paid by the Gov- 
ernment, however. 

Some farmers may get payments 
as large as $20 or more an acre for 
diverting their land to soil conserv- 


ing crops while others may get as- 


low as $3 or $4. Farm committees, 
using production records, and a new 
AAA formula will determine which 
farmers get which. 

The complications, AAA officials 
admit, are endless. 

Sounding boards are up In official 
Washington to register farmer re- 
actions to these soil conservation 
plans. 

President Roosevelt has appealed 
to farmers to cooperate. His very 
appeal is taken in many quarters 


farmers this year are ready to go 
along on their own. 

Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“If farmers for any reason should 
fail to take advantage of the new 
Act, and especially if they should 
carry out their intentions as indi- 


cated in the Department of Agricul- | 


ture reports, the consequent exces- 
sive production of such cash crops 
as cotton and wheat and tobacco 


might result once more in the |! 


The United 


States 


mining of their soil. 

“But if the farmers, in operating 
the soil conservation program, dis- 
play the same energy and cooper- 
ative spirit which they showed in 
making the production control pro- 
grams work, they will go far to pro- 
tect both their soil and their in- 
come. 

“This is an appeal to all farmers 
to cooperate for their own and the 
national good to help in preventing 
excessive production.” 

First tangible evidence of the 
farmer response—other than vocal— 
will come with Spring planting. 

Without cooperation by farmers 
in a program of soil conservation 
during the present season, the pros- 
pect is, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, that the 
acreage of major crops would in- 
crease rather sharply. 

The BAE reports that on March 
1, without considering the soil ero- 
sion program, farmers intended to 
do the following: 

1. To increase their acreage of 
durum wheat about 25 per cent and 
other Spring wheat about 18 per 
cent over a year ago, with an in- 
crease of about 10 per cent over the 
1928-32 average. However, judging 
by present prospects for Winter 
wheat, the Government expects that 
total Winter and Spring wheat 
acreage will be about 2 per cent 
above the average. 
| SMALLER CORN ACREAGE 

2. To plant about the usual acre- 
| age of feed grains, including oats 

and barley. Corn acreage, accord- 
ing to farmers intentions, would be 
about 4 per cent under the 1928-32 
average, but grain sorghum in- 
creases would offset that. 
| 3. To increase plantings of all 
| crops, except cotton, in the South 
This included 








on a moderate scale. 


crops. 











+ The Care 


[Continued From Page 5.) 
the project have been made by the 
President out of the 1935 Work Re- 
lief funds but he has stipulated that 
the project is to be continued only 
if Congress gives approval. 
Congressional conslderation of the 


| new program is expected to cause a 


storm of debate not only on the 
question of the proposed appropria- 
tion but also on the question of 
politics in the administration of 
WPA. 

Debate on this subject thus far 


| has centered largely on the charges 


of Senator Rush Holt (Dem.), of 
West Virginia, that his State WPA 
is being run on a basis of political 
preferment. . 

A resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation of the situation through- 


+ 


| 
| 


out the country was introduced by | 
Senator James J. Davis (Rep.), of | 


Pennsylvania. 

What return may the country ex- 
pect from the proposed expenditures 
of relief funds? 

Four types of public improve- 
ments—roads and streets, public 
buildings, water supply and sewer 
systems, and parks and _ play- 
grounds—constitute nearly three- 
fourths of the WPA program now 
being carried out. Relief officials 
say that the new program will be 
undertaken along the same lines. 

Mr. Roosevelt pointed out in his 
message that under the proposed 
program the Federal Government 
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See Havana, the Panama Canal, and California at bargain low summer 
“ 

fares. 5,500 sparkling miles, more than two weeks of good fun and deli- 

cious food for less than nine dollars a day. President Liners, smooth-sailing 


ships, with every stateroom outside, outdoor pool, sunny decks, leave regu- 
larly from New York. Round trip fares are further reduced. Go both ways 
President Liner or one way President Liner, the other way train or plane. | 


AND THEN HAWAII Include Hawaii in your summer trip for very little 


more, Sail all the way from New York to Honolulu via Havana. Panama 


and California. Stopover anywhere. Also Round the World « ruises —$854 
First Class. For information write anv of our oflices— 604 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; 110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago: 311 ( alifornia 
Street, San Francisco. Offices in other principal cities. Or, of course, 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT HAS ALL DETAILS 
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of the Jobless in 1937 + 


will continue to care for the 3,800,000 
families and unattached persons 
now supported by the Work Relief 


program while the States and cities | 


will be required to care for the 1,- 
500,000 persons now on their relief 
rolls. 

Mr. Roosevelt again emphasized 
the Federal policy of handing the 
care of the unemployables to the 
States and local bodies. 

In some communities this policy 
has resulted in suffering among the 
unemployed, where inadequate local 
aid has been given. However, relief 
officials explain that no exceptions 
can be made to provide for unem- 
ployables with Federal funds. 

Both the President and Harry L. 
Hopkins, Works Progress Adminis- 
trator, have pointed out that unless 
private industry lightens the relief 
load by providing additional reem- 
ployment, additional relief appro- 


priations will have to be requested. 





Mr. Hopkins estimated that the 
relief outlays proposed by the Presi- 
dent will be adequate only until 
March, 1937, if the number of needy 
remains at its present total. 


ESTIMATES OF THE JOBLESS 


The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in an analysis of the 
unemployment problem has found 
that manufacturing has reemployed 
more workers during the last two 
years than any other branch of in- 
dustrial activity. 

Of the total reduction in unem- 
ployment between January, 1934, 
and January, 1936, 80.3 per cent is 
attr*wuted by the Conference Board 
to improved conditions in manu- 
facturing industries. 

Unemployment in non-manufac- 
turing industries now comprises 71.2 
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INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM MAKES A CLEAN 
SHAVE FEEL EVEN BETTER THAN IT LOoKs/ 
INGRAM'S IS COOL, SOOTHING — GRAND 
PROTECTION AGAINST RAZOR-STING. YOUR 
FIRST TUGE OR JAR WILL Prove IT/ 


INGRAM $ 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OCR JAR 





* per cent of the total. The unem- 


rice and peanuts and some specialty | 


No official report was made on 


News 











ployment situation outside of man- | 


ufacturing, construction, and min- 
ing, says the Conference Board, ap- 
| pears to have become worse yather 
| than better. 


bor in its last report of unemploy- 
ment, that for January, estimated 
that there are 12,600,000 unem- 
ployed. 


The American Federation of La- | 
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cotton, but officials are advised that 
every indication is that growers are 
increasing their acreage in districts 
where planting has started. 


Commenting on 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
| culture, said on March 17: 
“It is quite possible that the atti- 


this situation, 


tude of the public in general and 
farmers in particular may change 
with respect to production contro] 
during the next two or three years.’ 




















FARMERS DEPOSIT NATIONAL BANK 


OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
ESTABLISHED 1832 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 4, 1936 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due From Banks. . .$31,755,206.18 


U. S. Government Securities. ..... 


Other Bonds and Securities. ...... 
Loans and Discounts.............. 


Interest Accrued on Investments 


ff Re eee 
Other Real Estate............... 
RN, i PO 


Other Resources................ 
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eeee 


59,480,016.30 $91,235,222.48 
3,620,677.41 





LIABILITIES 


SEs cv vGedaeseexctes errr 
8 TT ee ee . 
Undivided Profits and Reserves. . . 


U.S. Government Deposits (Secured), .. . . 
Municipal Deposits (Secured)... ..... 
er I iis inv wes dckeeds 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc... ... 


Other Liabilities 








.. 8,127,966.17  11,748,643.58 
— 608,276.82 
4,575,177.18 
115,857.85 
61.78 
; 5,124.00 
$108,288,363.09 
....$ 6,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
.. 3,595,651.79 — 15,595,651.79 
2,605,186.92 
1,200,000.00 
88,759,494.43  92,564,681.35 
122,906.55 
5,124.00 
$108,288,363.69 


DIRECTORS 


Arrtuur E, Braun 
President 
GeorceE H. Capp 
Director, Aluminum Company of America 
GeorceE L. Craic 
President, Chartiers Oil Company 
MAuRICE Fak 
Director, National Steel Corporation 
WituiaM C. Fownes, Jr. Chairman, 
Executive Com., Spang, Chalfant & Co., Inc. 
Joun G. Frazer 
Member, Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay 
Cuares W. FRIEND 
Vice-President, Brownsville Coal & Coke Co. 


veloped in this bank complete 


James B. Haines, Jr. 
Director, National Union Fire Insurance Co, 


James E, Lewis 
President, Harbison-Walker Refractories Ca 


Sipney S. Liccetr 
Banker 


Wituam L. Monro 
President, American Window Glass Company 
TRanK R. PHILLIPS 
President, Duquesne Light Company 

AnpREW W. RoBeRTSON 
Chairman, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Witutiam WALKER 

Director, Reliance Life Insurance Company 


A Century of experience in meeting the requirements of industry, has de- 
commercial bankin 
invited from interested executives, regardless of 


facilities. Inquiries are 11936 
location. 


ir geographical . 


BEHIND THE ENDURING INSTITUTION... SUCCESSFUL CUSTOMERS 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


















































MONTHLY 


PAYMENTS TO 
SUlT YOUR PURSE! 





... When you buy a 
General Motors Car! 


Want a new car this Spring? Here is the con- 
venient and economical way to buy i: ‘on 
instalments. 

Select the new General Motors car that fits your 
purse and purpose —make the usual down payment 
—then arrange your monthly payments of the 
balance on the General Motors Instalment Plan. 


This Plan enables dealers in General Motors 
cars to arrange the monthly payments best suited 
to your circumstances and the car you buy — 
whether the payments are $15, $20, $25, or any 
other amount per month. 

And this is important! Pay as much per month as 
you can comfortably afford, and acquire ownership 


GENERAL MOTORS G4, INSTALMENT PLAN 


of your car in as short a period as possible—for that 
is the cheapest way to buy any car on instalments. 


This plan makes it easy for you to figure and 


see for yourself, in advance, exactly what the 
relative costs of various payment terms are. Com- 
pare it with any other plan on a dollars and cents 
basis—and be sure to include as complete insur- 
ance protection. 

Under the General Motors Instalment Plan you 
receive a policy in General Exchange Insurance 
Corporation, protecting your new car against Fire, 


Theft, and Accidental Damage— including Collision. 


Ask your dealer to show you how conveniently 


the General Motors Instalment Plan can be made 
to fit your requirements and your pocketbook. 


Operated by General Motors Acceptance Corporation 


CHEVROLET CARS & TRUCKS + PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE * BUICK * LA SALLE » CADILLAC 
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NEW departure in government 
benefits is made in the soil 
conservation program which re- 
places the AAA. Farmers are to 
| be paid for keeping land in pas- 
| tures and in such crops as alfalfa 
| even though they had no intention 


of taking it out of that use. 
es = 


| 
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QNE out of every six persons in 
the United States is dependent 
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5. Press Comes Aboard fer a Fish 





6. Just to Prove It Was a Real Story. 


—Underwood & Underwe 
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Story. 
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Staff 


‘Lets Go Fishing’ 


WHILE there are no official records 

of the first time Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt made cheerful observation, 
“Let’s go fishin’,” chances are it was 
back when he was no bigger than the 
youngest of the merry crew of the 
“Half Moon,” when its skipper was a 
young Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
Then it was probably something no 
sooner said than done. 

Then it meant pulling on a pair of 
dungarees, assembling such of the 
family as were in earshot and shoving 
off. Those long lazy days at the fam- 
ily Summer home at Campobello 
Island, Canada, back in 1920, are 
something to remember (Photo No. 
1)—a far cry from the busy hours and 
crowds at the White House office. 

Crowds! There’s the menace. In- 
doors and out, on top of buildings, on 
lamp posts, along the curb, strain- 
ing to surround the official cars if the 
cavalcade pauses for a better look, or 
perhaps even a handshake. 

And that is why if a White House 
“policeman’s life is not a happy one” 
a Secret Service man’s is even less so. 


NOT AN EASY GETAWAY 


Long before the press begins to 
talk about a Presidential trip the of- 
fice of the head of the White House 
Secret Service staff begins to hum. 
Weeks before the President starts, Col. 
Edward W. Starling on whose broad 
shoulders rests the responsibility for 
his welfare, is under way. 

In the first place railway heads 
over whose lines the President will 
whirl must send out orders to train 
dispatchers, track-walkers, switchmen 
and railway police to say nothing of 
the head of responsible departments. 
Of course these negotiations are car- 
ried on in. strictest secrecy. Before 
the train pulls out hundreds of pairs 
of eyes are watching over almost every 
foot of the way. First for the pilot 
engine that goes ahead, then for the 
Presidential special itself. 

Nothing is left to chance. 
Switches are spiked. 

Everyone approaching the trains is 
scrutinized. Even the bags of the press 
photographers (Photo No. 2) are 
searched. 

Meanwhile Colonel Starling has him- 
self gone over the road, mapped the 
course, examined every building the 
President enters, every street through 
which he passes, conferred with the 
local police and Army, Navy, Marine 
or National Guard officers where 
military escorts are to be provided. 
Guards, both uniformed and plain 
clothes are posted over every foot 
of highway the calvacade passes 
(Photo No. 3). 


ALWAYS IN TOUCH 

Then, aside from the protection of 
the President, is the problem of keep- 
ing him in touch with his job. Even 
when he is riding the swells of the 
ocean, intent on a taut line, he isn’t 
more than a very few hours at most 
from the desk of Secretary McIntyre 
in the temporary White House (this 
time at Miami) or from Secretary 
Early who runs a “clearing house” on 
incoming and outgoing correspond- 
ence in the White House Executive 
offices. 

While Colonel Starling is busy with 
his arrangements to keep the world 
from becoming 400 intimate with the 
Chief Executive, the White House 
is concerned along with the 
Post Office Department, the Navy 
wireless (Photo No. 4), the private 
telephone and telegraph companies 
with the job of keeping the White 
House as close to the President as pos- 
sible. : 

Telephone headquartrs are installed 
in “Little White House” wherever it 
may be. The boat the President oc- 
cupies can, of course, receive wire- 
less messages from Arlington. Fast 
rail, water and air-mail service 
relayed to seaplanes is handled by the 
Post Office Department. 

Then comes the problem of the 
press. More and more officialdom has 
yielded to the pressure of the readers 
of newspapers to learn in word anu 
picture the most intimate details of a 
President’s activities. 

At great expense the press associa- 
tions and the larger newspapers send 
their representatives along. This 
means that the Government has to 
provide quarters, if the trip is a long 
one at sea, on the convoying de- 
stroyers. 

On special occasions reporters and 
camera men are received on board for 
press conferences conducted with all 
the informality that the most demo- 
cratic could demand (Photo No. 5). 

President Roosevelt enjoys fishing 
as he enjoys anything that smacks 
of the sea and so far he has always 
managed to display several specimens 
to establish the fact that all the big 
ones didn’t get away (Photo No. 6). 


Even 


on some form of unemployment re- 
lief. That figure is based on a 
computation of data given in the 
President's message on the relief 
program for the coming fiscal year. 
. +2 

DEPOSITS in the national banks 
have reached an all-time high. 

The gravest banking problem now, 

| in the opinion of J. F. T. O’Connor, 
Comptroller of the Currency, is to 
find a way to put this money to 


work. 
em 


~ Conservation Division—is to 
replace the Petroleum Administra- 
tive Board which goes out of ex- 
istence April 1. The new unit, es- 
tablished last week by Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes, will enforce the 
Connally “hot oil” act, support 
uniform State legislation to pre- 
vent oil wastage, cooperate with 
States concerned with the inter- 
state oil compact, and coordinate 
governmental oil and gas conser- 
vation policies, 
xk * 
(CALIFORNIA'S huge sequoia 
tree may be designated as the 
“national tree” of the United 
States. A bill to give “Sequoia 
Gigantea” that designation has 
been favorably reported to the 
House. 
kk * 
QNE of the largest broods of the 
periodical cicada — popularly, 
though erroneously, called the 17- 
year locust—will appear this 
Spring in the area from New York 
State west to Missouri and from 


Do You KNow THAT— 


A NEW agency—the Petroleum | 


Michigan to northern Alabama 
and Georgia. Another brood, says 
the Agriculture Department, will 
appear in Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi. 

x * * 


(COUNTERFEIT coins and notes 
bearing a face value of $1,342,- 
000 were confiscated last year by 
the Federal Government. 
x * * 
FLOODS on the country’s rivers 
are cyclical and Weather Bu- 
reau forecasters predict far ahead 
the years in which the heaviest 
floods will occur. Mississippi river 
flood cycles are about thirteen 
years apart. Others vary. 
x * * 


NORTH Dakota was the cold- 

est State during the Winter of 
1935-36, which was marked by 
long unbroken periods of abnor- 
mally cold weather. Although only 
two low-temperature records from 
first-order weather stations were 
broken, the combined averages for 
the three months just ending 
make this-Winter the coldest on 
record in many places, Weather 
Bureau data show. 


a 2; 
A NEW record of air mail vol- 
“ume has been established 


each month during the last eight. 
At this rate of growth, say postal 
authorities, within another year 
the service can be put on a pay- 
ing basis and subsidies can be 
eliminated. 
i a 

FAMILIES living on submargi- 

nal lands purchased by the Re- 
settlement Administration earned 
an average net income of only 
$84 last year. This figure is cited 
by the Resettlement Administra- 


| tion as proof of the necessity for 


its rehabilitation program. 
xk * 
/ITH the completion of the de- 
sign for an official flag for 
the Vice President, recently or- 


long been used by Cabinet officers. 


one hundred million dollars an- 


MADISON 
nually to the States to enable | AVENUE 
them to provide more equitable | eraser 
educational opportunities. It em- | Adjacent te 

“ Grand Central 
powers the United States Com- DAVID B. 
MULLIGAN 


missioner of Education to dis- 
tribute the fund on the basis of 
each State’s ability to support ed- 
ucation. 




















dered by President Roosevelt, of- 

ficial’ flags are provided for all | 
the highest ranking Administra- 
tion officials. Such flags have 


FAMED FOR COMFORT, 
CONVENIENCE, COURTESY 
THE 


SIMONE 


Equipped to meet every need 
of a distinguished clientele 


Single rooms from $4 


~*~ * * 


BILL has been introduced in- 
to the House to appropriate 


President 

















For hearty, 
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4% YEARS OLD. -, FULL 100 PROOF 


BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER U.S, GOVERNMENT SUP 
© 1936, A. Overholt & Co. Ine, Breed Ford, Pa, 



























































SLEEP LIKE A KITTEN 





| LINES 











coat * And dinner 


railroad can route you on the Chesapeake and Ohio. 


years away from the current scene . 


So 
SSA 





FORGET 2 Z-TIRED 


WHEN YOU step inside a train bright with color, fresh as a seaside veranda . 


You’ve cast off your weariness like an old 
in ‘a cheerful Tavern 


Car takes your mind a hundred and fifty 


hospitable Colonial boards laden with de- 
| licious viands .. . to mellow days when leisure 
was a happy art * But let’s get back to work. The ticket agent of any { H 


Insist upon it! 


~\ 
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sit down ina 


deep, comfortable easy chair in a lounge car gay with music—you simply can’t remember to be tired. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN: THEF.E.V. 


The finest fleet of air-conditioned trains in the world, 





Now Hg 
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by George Washunglon in 18S" 
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The George Wasiington!” 
CINCINNATI-Union Terminal: 


ST. LOUIS-Union Station: CHICAGO-12th Street Central Station: INDIANAPOLIS-Union Station: LOUISVILLE- 
WASHINGTON-Union Station: PHILADELPHIA-Pennsylvania R. R. Stations: 


NEW YORK-Pennsyivania Station, 
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Value of the “Profit Motive” 


By DANIEL C. ROPER 
Secretary of Commerce 


THE results of the direct and indirect help of 

the Administration to business are apparent 
in the figures of business recovery.... It is not 
claimed that the actions of the present Adminis- 
tration are entirely responsible for these re- 
markable gains which have taken place, but 
there is overwhelming evidence that the far- 
reaching action of the Administration has been 
taken in accordance with our lasting national 
ideals and that such action has been indis- 
pensable to a .evival of the normal recuperative 
powers of this nation.... 


Certainly one of the most important lessons 
that the depression should teach us is that effec- 
tive and constructive results can be obtained 
through the cooperative efforts of business and 
Government.... 

The Business Advisory Council for the De- 
partment of Commerce . . . composed of repre- 
sentative business and industrial leaders, chosen 
on the basis of geographical distribution and 
type and size of the industry, was organized to 
counsel with the Department of Commerce in 
the study and consideration of the various prob- 
lems arising in the work of the Department in 
its promotion of business, industry and com- 
merce. The Council has also given study to 
questions which have arisen in connection with 
the work of other Government agencies as it 
affects business and industry. Thus, business 
and the Government have become common 
counsellors in meeting present-day problems. 
Salutary results have been realized in this 
splendid relationship. ... 


In reviewing the events that have taken place 
since March, 1933, it is well to reflect upon that 
wise statement of Bacon's, “He that will not 
apply new remedies must expect new evils.” 
The cumulative effect of the depression proved 
conclusively that the failure for over a decade to 
apply new remedies to meet new conditions con- 
tributed in a major fashion to the severity and 
prolongation of the depression. 


For this reason, when corrective treatment 
was initiated, it was imperative that it be ex- 
tended on a broad national scale. There is no 
easy way to accomplish the tasks of readjust- 
ment to new conditions. Even in times of com- 
paratively normal conditions there is disagree- 
ment as to the course of action that the Fed- 
eral Government may pursue. In times of stress 
when there are many series of economic impinge- 
ments affecting large numbers of the people, 
disagreement as to specific and detailed methods 
is naturally much more extensive. In such cases 
we are bound by fairness and honesty not to 
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lose sight of broad, helpful results because of 
disagreements over methods and details. 

It is beside the question to dwell upon the 
failure or inadequacy of some of the mechanics 
that have been inaugurated for the accom- 
plishment of our objectives. There is no easy 
way to accomplish the tasks of readjustment to 
the new conditions. We are in a new field and 
must recognize the necessity of proceeding on a 
trial and error basis. I am myself much less 
concerned over the way in which we are to pro- 
ceed to accomplish these ends than I am in 
eventually reaching the goal.... 

As industry accepts the responsibilities of 
keeping its economic activities in a harmonious 
relationship with our basic national ideals, the 
so-called “profit motive” gains new stature and 
new meaning. I do not believe that people in 
this country have ever objected to the profit 
system. It has been those evils which have 
arisen, bringing about a maldistribution of eco- 
nomic rewards, that have caused criticism, 

In accordance with the principles which have 
enabled us to progress thus far in our economic 
affairs, it appears self-evident that further 
progress is dependent upon two simple funda- 
mental processes—the production of more goods 
and the consumption of more goods.... 

The lower the cost and the higher the service 
value of the products, the more of them that 
can be bought with the consumer's dollar. 
Herein lies a message of hope vigorous and 
patriotic enough to unite all segments of society. 

[From a recent address before the Economic 
Club of Detroit.] 
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The New Corporation Tax Plan 


By ROBERT H. JACKSON 
Assistant Attorney General of the United States 
in charge of Tax Division, Department 
of Justice. 


For many years our tax laws have encouraged 

the concentration of capital and stimulated 
monopolies. Reorganization provisions have 
permitted the stepping up of wealth through 
merger and consolidation of companies, with the 
postponement of all profits until the securities 
taken in the reorganization were sold. If they 
were held until the death of the owner, they es- 
caped any income tax whatever. 

One corporation could receive dividends from 
another without the payment of any income 
tax thereon; but an individual could not get a 
dividend without including it in his surtax cal- 
culation. This was almost a subsidy to the hold- 
ing company which brought a train of evils to 
our economic system, 

The device of consolidated returns permitted 
systems of corporations to off-set operating 
profits with paper losses for tax purposes and 
to build a pyramid of companies in which a little 
investment would control a vast amount of 
wealth. The abolition of the privilege of con- 
solidated returns under this Administration, has 
already produced, as those who administer the 
revenue laws can see, a tendency to simplify 
corporate structure. Enactment of the inter- 
corporate dividend tax, though small, has further 
stimulated the move- 
ment to unscramble 
the complicated cor- 
poration structures. 

However, this con- 
centration of corporate 
assets had already pro- 
ceeded to a startling 
& degree by 1933. Over 53 
& per cent in value of all 
assets owned by cor- 
porations in this coun- 
try was owned by only 
618 out of our half mil- 
lion corporations, Five 
per cent of the corpo- 
rations owned 85 per 
cent of all the wealth 
owned by corporations 
in 1932. 

We find the same concentration of income. Of 
all net incomes enjoyed by corporations in 1932, 
over 50 per cent went to 201 corporations, which 
represented only three tenths of 1 per cent of 
the number of corporations having some net 
income. ..» 

Another undesirable effect of the present cor- 
poration tax law is that it encourages raising of 
capital by bonds instead of through stock owner- 
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ship. Interest on a debt is taken as a deduction 
| from income before figuring tax. Dividend pay- 
| ments are not. Hence the corporation saves 

tax by borrowing money at interest rather than 

issuing stock and paying dividends. Proper div- 

idends and interest are equally costs of use of 
| capital, and in spite of legalistic distinction be- 

tween them should, it always seemed to me, have 
| equal tax treatment. 

Just what does the President propose? In 
the language of his tax message, it is “a proper 
tax on corporate incomes (including dividends 
from other corporations) which are not distrib- 
uted as earnings.” “The rate on undistributed 
corporate income should be graduated and so 
fixed as to yield approximately the same revenue 
as would be,yielded if corporate profits were dis- 
tributed and taxed in the hands of stockholders.” 

The argument made against this proposal, al- 
most the solitary argument, is that corporations 
should not be taxed on undistributed profits be- 
cause it will discourage them from laying aside 
surplus for the “rainy day.” Those who are 
honestly fearful of that effect should remember 
that those profits—as well as all others—are now 








taxed. 
corporation which intends to distribute two- 
thirds of its earnings will have no larger tax to 
pay than under the present system. 
the same cost as now, lay aside one-third of its 
earnings for the “rainy day.” 


corporate management—and I am one of those— 
will find this law no threat. 


ize reasonable reserves—it repeals as much bur- 
den as it imposes upon reasonable management. | 
[From a recent address before the Propeller Club 
of the United States at Baltimore.] | 


Also that under the proposed law any 
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Those who ‘favor conservative and prudent 


It does not penal- 


Keeping Old Glory Afloat 


By COL. J. M. JOHNSON 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
MONG the many important issues confronting 
the nation today, there is one which is of 
paramount importance in our national life—the 
establishment of an American Merchant Marine 
on a permanent basis... . 

Our problem is to find the means by which 
the higher American capital and operating costs 
compared with foreign ships can be equalized. 
This is what the Government is endeavoring to 
solve at the present time, and enact legislation 
by which such costs can be adjusted.... 

When Government assistance is limited to 
equalizing the building and operating differentiais 
between American and foreign ships to bring 
the capital and operating costs to the level of 
the foreign ship, it should not be interpreted 
as a subsidy payment to either the shipbuilder 
or the shipowner. It merely enables the em- 
ployment of American labor in the building of 
the ship and in its operation instead of the em- 
ployment of foreign labor. . 

The highly beneficial results achieved is en- 
abling American labor to build and operate ships 
is not all the Government derives by its invest- 
ment in equalizing building and operating costs. 
..-In the matter of national defense, the Gov- 
ernment has available, promptly, types of ves- 
sels suitable for conversion to naval and military 
use during a war or national emergency. In 
this respect alone the equalization cost is more 
than justified. 

However, from the commercial angle our ex- 
porters and importers are furnished with a de- 
pendable transportation system in essential for- 
eign trade routes, which services are maintained 
with regularity and frequency and with types of 
ships capable of competing successfully in the 
transportation of American commerce, affording 
equal opportunity for the sale of American prod- 
ucts in foreign markets. 

Now as to the cost to the Government in plac- 
ing American ships on a parity with foreign ves- 
sels by equalizing the differential, that cost will 
amount to a fraction of 1 per cent of the value 
of our foreign trade. 

Of the value and volume of traffic available 
in the international carrying trade the United 
States is the second largest contributor. America 
is entitled to carry a fair share of such com- 
merce, and derive a fair proportion of the rev- 
enues, which total hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually. Here, again, equalization is justi- 
fied by enabling American ships to obtain such 
revenues which add to a balance of trade in 
our favor and conserve our national wealth.— 
[From a recent address before the Propeller Club 
of the United States at Baltimore.] 
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Labor Unions and the Law 


By JAMES A. EMERY 
General Counsel, National Association 
of Manufacturers 

DESIRE to call your attention to an existing 

condition which seriously threatens our so- 
cial safety unless its growth is checked. I refer 
to the notorious fact that labor combinations 
not only possess a privileged position under the 
law, but they are being permitted to violate the 
public order to enforce their demands. 

That organized labor seeks and has obtained 
a privileged position in the law and would ex- 
pand that privilege is a matter of common 
knowledge. As early as 1903, Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis, then in private practice, declared: 

“Practical immunity of unions from legal lia- 
bility is deemed by many labor leaders a great 
advantage. To me it appears to be just the re- 
verse. It tends to make officers and members 
reckless and lawless and thereby to alienate 
public sympathy and bring failure upon their 
efforts.” 

And shortly thereafter he said, in a public ad- 
dress: 

“The plea of trade unions for immunity from 
injunctions or from liability for damages is as 
fallacious as the plea of the lynchers.” 

This statement by a well-recognized authority 
and a sympathetic friend of the organized labor 
movement describes at once a well-known con- 
dition and the objection to its continuance. Con- 
gress has provided that a labor organization or 
its members shall not be liable for acts of agents 
of which they will be the beneficiaries, however 
great the damage done, unless it can be proved 
that the organization or the members specifi- 
cally authorized the particular things done, or 
else, knowing what their agent did; ratified his 
conduct thereafter. This is not the rule with 
respect to any other group. ... 

We are then being confronted with this con- 
dition: The labor organization, with whose gen- 
eral objectives the public sympathizes, is steadily 
moving into a position of enlarging privilege, 
multiplying power and lessening sbdcial respon- 
sibility for its exercise. Such combinations can 
Strike with the force of lightning and with no 
more responsibility for the injury they inflict 
either upon their victims or the public than the 
thunder which proclaims accomplishment. . . . 

At the present moment, you must note the en- 
deavor to organize what are termed “industrial 
unions.” That is, to unite all employers in any 
given industry in a single organization in order 
to enforce any demand that may be made by 
threatening the paralysis of many industries. 

If this means anything, it means that the 
public is to be made a party to every serious con- 
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troversy by threatening it with every form of in- 
jury that can be worked upon it unless it becomes 
a party to the labor dispute of the moment. Is 
it not obvious that, irrespective of whether what 
is demanded by any combination is right or 
wrong, there must be limits beyond which the 
public, as a matter of social self-defense, can- 
not permit any combination to go? 

The public must say to both employer and em- 
ploye that each must accept the responsibilities 
of his job. Neither may rightly undertake the 
performance of tasks upon which the very life 
of the community depends, and threaten at pleas- 
ure their discontinuance to enforce demands 
upon the community. ... P 

To insist that the labor combination shall be 
equally-amenable to the law and that its power 
of action shall be subordinated to the superior 
rights of the community, is neither to cripple 
labor organizations nor to reduce their just in- 
fluence and power. On the contrary, increased 
responsibility would recommend them to the 
more favorable consideration of the public. It 
would curb ‘reckless leaders and members 
tempted to transgress the law. It would present 
the labor organization as a responsible entity, 
answerable like others to the rational control of 
the society of which it is a party—[From a re- 
cent address delivered over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System.] 





“New Taxes and Politics 


By LEWIS H. KIMMEL 
Research Division, National Industrial 
Conference Board 
HE Administration plans to obtain $620 mil- 
lion of additional funds from corporations 
and their stockholders in the first full fiscal 
year. An equal or larger addition to present 
levies is doubtless anticipated for later years. 
Not only would high rates on undivided profits 
cause a deterioration of capital structures, but 
there are also important long run effects that 
should be considered. 

The earnings of corporations and unincorpo- 
rated businesses cannot be tapped indefinitely 
without introducing tendencies, which in the 
long run will prove to be undesirable. If the 
Government demands $620 million more of the 
earnings of business enterprise in 1937 than in 
1936, it will mean that the funds available for 
productive purposes and the expansion of capi- 
tal equipment will be reduced. Corporations and 
their stockholders will have no voice as to how 
this fund of $620 million will be expended. It 
will be definitely and permanently lost to the 
business community, for no part of it will be 
available as business savings or in the hands 
of stockholders as a potential source of capital. 
That business savings and reinvested dividends 
have in the past been among the most important 
sources from which additions to capital are de- 
rived is an accepted economic fact. . . . 

The desire of the Administration to procure 
revenue in an amount sufficient to restore the 
budget to a position comparable to that achieved 
at the time the 1937 budget was submitted 1s 
highly commendable. The President’s message 
conveys the inference that in the future any 
event or series of events that operates to in- 
crease the deficit unduly will be dealt with from 
the revenue side. If this interpretation is cor- 
rect, it is a notable development in the fiscal 
policy of the Administration. 

In the search for the reasons underlying the 
tax proposals, one must look beyond the Presi- 
dent’s tax message. With $620 million needed from 
sources other than the “windfall tax” and proc- 
essing taxes, why was it suggested that three 
taxes on corporations should be eliminated and 
the entire system of income and profits taxes 
revamped? Alternatives to this course, such as 
a sales tax and broadening the base for the per- 
sonal income tax, were not even mentioned in 
the message. No matter how strong the desire 
of the Administration to place all business in- 
come on an equal basis may be, the fact that 
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it is believed that the amount required can be 
obtained in the manner outlined with less re- 
sistance from Congress than if other sources 
were proposed must be adjudged of paramount 
importance. 

From the Congressional viewpoint, a broaden- 
ing of the personal income tax base and the im- 
position of heavy sales taxes in an election year 
are unthinkable. If these steps were proposed 
and the President should insist upon the requi- 
site legislative action, it is quite probable that 
efforts to restore the budget to the position de- 
sired would not be successful. A practical ap- 
proach to the problem required that this con- | 
tingency should be avoided. Political expediency 
always plays a vital role in the formulation of 
tax legislation, and it is difficult to believe that 
the desire for theoretical perfection in income 
taxation was ever as important as the practical 
consideration of how to obtain the revenue with 
the least controversy and the smallest amount 
of political repercussion. 

The disadvantages of the proposed tax on un- 
divided profits unquestionably mark the proposal 
as undesirable. Whether or not legislation can 
eliminate or mitigate the worst effects of the 
original proposals, and at the same time be ac- 
ceptable to the President and his advisers, re- 
mains to be seen. If this proves to be impossible, 
it is probable that the undivided profits tax, if 
enacted into law, will in time prove to be the 
most unfortunate tax proposal ever seriously 
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The Right to Privacy 
By DR. HUGH S. MAGILL 
President, American Federation of Investors, Inc. 


]§ there in our country today an American 
Cheka? 

Thousands of American citizens, not only 
business men and business organizations, but 
women in their homes, against whom no just ac- 
cusation of wrong doing can be charged, and 
who are guilty of no offense except the oppos- 
ing of autocratic power and the upholding of 
the principles of free government, have been 
submitted to the harassing inquisition of the 
Black Investigating Committee, appointed by the 
Senate, and vested with tyrannical powers under 
Senate Resolution No. 165 to investigate “all ef- 
forts to influence, encourage, promote, or retard 
legislation either directly or indirectly.” 

Have the American people no right to express 
their approval or disapproval with respect to 
pending legislation, or legislation already en- 
acted, which vitally affects them, without being 
subjected to investigation by inquisitors sent out 
by a committee of Congress? 

Why should attempts be made by the servants 
of the people to suppress efforts on the part-of 
the people to secure the passage of good laws or 
to oppose the passage of bad laws? 

This Black Investigating Committee, drunk 
with power, was not satisfied with securing the 
approval by the Senate of the “investigation” 
of citizens who might undertake to influence the 
passage of legislation, but secured from the Sen- 
ate, under Senate Resolution No. 184, additional 
autocratic authority to investigate ‘all efforts to 
influence, suppress, or foment public sentiment.” 

This attempted invasion of the rights of free 
speech and free press, and the rights of the 
people to petition their government for a re- 
cress of grievances, is so flagrant that its full 
meaning can hardly be comprehended. Think of 
free American citizens being investigated by a 
Committee of the Senate because of their “in- 
fluencing public sentiment!” 

Is it not true that any man who is any account 
influences public sentiment? Every paper pub- 
lished is intended to influence public sentiment. 
Every public meeting held and every sermon 
preached is for this same purpose, the influ- 
encing of public sentiment. Yet this petty 
oligarchy set up by the United States Senate 
would “investigate,” which means that they 
would harass, annoy, and intimidate any citizen 
who would “influence public sentiment” in oppo- 
sition to their schemes. 
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NEXT YEAR’S RELIEF REQUIREMENTS: 
PRESIDENT ASKS 1% BILLION MORE 


Following is the full text of 
President Roosevelt’s message to 
Congress, March 18, asking the ap- 
propriation of a billion and half dol- 
lars for reiief in the 1937 fiscal year 
over and above the sums set forth in 
the budget previously sent to Con- 
gress: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


budget message of Janu- 
ary 3, 1936, I reserved making a 
recommendation for an appropria- 
tion for the relief of unemployment, 
stating that an estimate and recom- 
mendation could be better made at 
a later date. I am now prepared 
to submit such a recommendation, 
and this message should be regarded 
as supplemental to the Budget 
Message. 


In my 


In asking the Congress for an ap- 
priation to meet the needs of the 
destitute unemployed during the 
coming fiscal year, certain facts 


should be clearly set forth. 
(1) Since the Spring of 1933, there 
has been a gain in reemployment in 


each successive year. At least 5,000,- 
000 more people were at work in 
December, 1935, than in March, 1933. 

(2) In spite of these gains, there 


are at present approximately 5,300,- 
000 families and unattached per- 
sons who are in need of some form 
of public assistance—3,800,000 fami- 
lies and unattached persons on the 
works program and 1,500,000 on lo- 
cal and State relief rolls. Every 
thinking person knows that this 
problem of unemployment is the 
most difficult one before the coun- 
try. 

(3) These figures, large as they 
are, do not of course include all 
those who seek work in the United 
States. In none of these figures is 
included the many unemployed who 
are not on relief but who are expe- 
riencing great difficulties in main- 
taining independent support. Neither 
are there included many others not 
on the relief rolls who are content 
with occasional employment; nor 
some who are so constituted that 
they do not desire to work; nor 
many young people who cannot? get 
work and are obliged to share the 
livelihood by their parents. Because 
of the impossibility of an exact def- 
inition of what constitutes unem- 
ploment, no figures which purports 
to estimate the total unemployed 
in the nation can be even approxi- 
mately accurate. 

(4) Nearly all the 1,500,000 un- 
employable families or unemploy- 
able unattached persons are being 
cared for almost wholly from State 
or local funds. A very small num- 
ber of these families or individuals 
have begun to receive a compara- 
tively small amount of Federal aid 
under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 

PROBLEM TO BE FACED 

The foregoing figures indicate 
the problem before us. It is a prob- 
lem to be faced not merely by the 
Congress and the Executive, not 
merely by the representatives of 
Government in the States and lo- 
calities, but by all of the American 
people. It is not exclusively the 
problem of the poor and the unfor- 
tunate themselves. It is more par- 
ticularly the problem of those who 
have been more fortunate under our 
system of Government and our 
economy. 

It will not do to say that these 
needy unemployed must or should 
shift for themselves. It will not be 
good for any of us to take that 
attitude. Neither will it do to say 
that it is a problem for the States 
and the localities. If we concede 
that it is primarily the duty 
of each locality to care for its desti- 
tute unemployed, and that if its re- 
sources are inadequate, it must then 
turn to the State for help, we must 
still face the fact that the credit 
and the resources of local govern- 
ments and States have been freely 
drawn upon in the last few years 
and they have not been sufficient. 


NOT A LOCAL PROBLEM 

It has been said by persons ig- 
norant or careless of the truth that 
Federal relief measures have encour- 
aged States, counties and municipal- 
ities to shirk their duty and shift 
their financial responsibilities to the 
Federal Government. The fact is 
that during 1935 State and local 
governments spent $466,000,000 for 
Emergency relief, which was 13 per 
cent more than these governmental 
bodies spent in 1934; 49 per cent 
more than they spent in 1933; and 
58 per cent more than they spent in 
1932. Let it also be noted that the 
great majority of State and local 
governments are today taking care 
not only of the 1,500,000 unemploy- 
ables, but are also contributing 
large amounts to the Federal works 
program. . 

To expect that States and mu- 
nicipalities should at the present 
time bear a vastly increased propor- 
tion of the cost of relief is to ignore 
the fact that there are State con- 
Stitutional limitations, and the fact 
that most of our counties and mu- 
nicipalities are only now emerging 


from tax delinquency difficulties. 
Let us further remember that by 

far the largest part of local taxes is 

levied on real estate. To increase 


this form of tax burden on the small 
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property owners of the nation would 
be unjustified. 

t is true that some States, for- 
tunately few, have taken an undue 
advantage of Federal appropriations, 
but most States have cooperated 
wholeheartedly in raising relief 
funds, even to the extent of amend- 
ing State constitutions. It is not 
desired in the next fiscal year to 
encourage any Sctates to continue to 
shirk. The Federal Government 
cannot maintain relief for unem- 
ployables in any State. 


TASK FOR THE NATION 

The Federal Government, then, 
faces the responsibility of continu- 
ing to provide work for the needy 
unemployed who cannot be taken 
care of by State and local funds. 

During the current fiscal year, the 
cost of relief actually paid out of 
the Treasury will amount to approx- 
imately $3,500,000,000. 

During the next fiscal year, 1937, 
more than $1,000,000,000 will be spent 
out of the Treasury from prior year 
appropriations. Practically all of 
these expenditures will be from al- 
locations made to large projects 
which could not possibly be com- 
pleted within this fiscal year. In 
addition to this amount, the budget 
contains estimated expenditures ag- 
gregating $600,000,000 from appro- 
priations recommended _ for 
Civilian Conservation Corps 
various public works. 

If to this total of $1,600,000,000 
there were added $2,000,000,000 to be 
expended for relief in the fiscal year 
1937, the total for this purpose would 
just about equal the amount that is 
being now expended in the fiscal 
year 1936. An appropriation in this 
amount would be within the limit 
set by the Budget Message, and 
would in effect provide for the third 
successive year a reduction in the 
deficit. 

NEED FOR MORE TAXES 

This statement as to the budget 
program of course depends upon the 
action of the Congress with respect 
to the substitute taxes, the reim- 
bursement taxes and the new taxes 
which I have recommended to re 
place the lost revenues and to sup- 
ply the new revenue made necessary 
by the decision of the Supreme 
Court invalidating the Agricultura) 
Adjustment Act and by the action 
of the Congress in appropriating for 
the immediate payment at the 1945 
value of the Veterans’ Adjusted 
Service Certificates. 

This latter action, as you will re- 
call, requires additional revenue in 
the amount of $120,000,000 annually 
for nine years. The agricultural 
program requires annual substitute 
taxes of $500,000,000 and there must 
be raised within the next three 
years $517,000,000 of revenue to re- 
imburse the Treasury for processing 
taxes lost in this fiscal year by rea- 
son of the Supreme Court’s decision. 

I am, however, not asking this 
Congress to appropriate $2,000,- 
000,000. 

I am asking only for an appro- 
priation of $1,500,000,000 to the 
Works Progress Administration. It 
will be their responsibility to pro- 
vide work for the destitute unem- 
ployed. This request together with 
those previously submitted to the 
Congress to provide for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and certain 
public works will, if acted upon 
favorably by the Congress, give se- 
curity during the next fiscal year 
to those most in need, on condi- 
tion, however, that private employ- 
ers hire many of those now on re- 
lief rolls. 

The trend of reemployment is up- 
ward. But this trend, at its pres- 
ent rate of progress, is inadequate. 
I propose, therefore, that we ask 
private business to extend its op- 
erations so as to absorb an increas- 
ing number of the unemployed. 

Frankly, there is little evidence 
that large and small employers by 
individual and uncoordinated action 
can absorb large numbers of new 
employees. A vigorous effort on a 
national scale is necessary by vol- 
untary, concerted action of private 
industry. 

SHORTER WORK HOURS 

Under the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, the nation learned the 
value of shorter hours in their ap- 
plication to a whole industry. In 
almost every case, the shorter hours 


and 


were approved by the great ma- 
jority of individual operators 
within the industry. To the Fed- 


eral Government was given the task 
of policing against the minority who 
came to be known as “chiselers.” 
It was clear that “chiseling” by a 
few would undermine and eventu- 
ally destroy the large, honest ma- 
jority. But the public authority to 
require the shorter hours agreed 
upon has been seriously curtailed by 
limitations recently imposed by the 
Supreme Court upon Federal as well 
as State powers 

Nevertheless, while the provisions 
of the Anti-trust laws, intended to 
prohibit restraint of trade, must 
and shall be fully and vigorously 
enforced, there is nothing in these 
* other laws which would pro- 
hibit managers of private business 
from working together to increase 
production and employment. Such 


or 
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efforts would indeed be the direct 
opposite of a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade. Many private employers 
believe that if left to themselves 
they can accomplish the objectives 
we all seek. 

We have learned the difficulties 
of attempting to reduce hours of 
work in all trades and industries to 
a common level or to increase all 


| wage payments at a uniform rate. 


But in any single industry we have 
found that it is possible by united 
action to shorten hours, increase 
employment, and, at the same time, 
maintain weekly, monthly or yearly 
earnings of the individual. It is 
my belief that if the leaders in each 
industry will organize a common 
effort to increase employment with- 
in that industry, employment will 
increase substantially. 


DUTY OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY 

In so far as their efforts are suc- 
cessful, the cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of caring for the destitute 
unemployed will be lessened, and, if 
the employment gains are substan- 
tial enough, no additional appro- 
priation by the next Congress for 
the fiscal year 1937 will be neces- 
sary. 

The ultimate cost of the Federal 
works program will thus be de- 
termined by private enterprise. 
Federal assistance which arose as a 
result of industrial disemployment 
can be terminated if industry itself 
removes the underlying conditions. 
Should industry cooperatively 
achieve the goal of reemployment, 
the appropriation of $1,500,000,000 
together with the unexpended bal- 
ances of previous appropriations, 
will suffice to carry the Federal 
works program through the fiscal 
year 1937. Only if industry fails 
to reduce substantially the number 
of those now out of work will 
another appropriation and further 
plans and policies be necessary. 

It is the task of industry to make 
further efforts toward increased 
output and employment; and I urge 
industry to accept this responsi- 
bility. I present this problem and 
this opportunity definitely to the 
managers of private business; and 
I offer in aid of its solution the co- 
operation of all the appropriate de- 
partments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

My appeal is to the thinking men 
who are assured of their daily bread. 
However we may divide along the 
lines of economic or political faith, 
all right-minded Americans have a 
common stake in extending produc- 
tion, in increasing employment, and 
in getting away from the burdens 
of relief. Those who believe that 
Government may be compelled to 
assume greater responsibilities in the 
operation of our industrial system 


| ¢ an make no valid objection to a re- all willing workers. Those, on the 
| newed effort on the part of private | other hand, who believe in complete 
enterprise to insure a livelihood to freedom of private control without 


MAKE THIS FREE 


BEFORE YOU 
BUY A TRUCK! 


ODGE gas economy its amazing truck buyers 
the Nation over! Now Dodge calls for a 
show-down w the lowest-priced truck field 
with a simple, revealing “ prove-it-yourself” plan 
that ends claims and talk. In five minutes by 
the clock, without fuss or bother, you can see 
with your own eyes exactly how far a Dodge 
truck will go on a gallon of gas. Then you can 
check the mileage of your present truck just as 
easily Buyers who have compared Dodge against 
other trucks, both old and aew, say “Dodge 
saves up to $95 a year on gas alone.” 

You, like every truck buyer, want savings like 
that on gas. But. Dodge savings don’t end there! 
Dodge has many features, quality features found 
only on much higher-priced trucks, that save 
dollars every week on oil, tires, upkeep. On top 
of this, everyone knows that Dodge trucks are 
more dependable, last longer.- And remember, 
only Dodge of the lowest-priced three is built in 
an exclusive truck plant by trained, experienced 
truck mechanics. 

See your Dodge dealer and ask to make the 
free gas test. No obligation. Phone, or drop in 
at his showroom, today 
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any Government participation 
should earnestly undertake to dem- 
onstrate their effectiveness by in- 


creasing employment. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
| The White House, March 18, 1936. 
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SAVINGS OF UP 
T0‘95 AYEAR 








” 
Dodge “—7 Features Mean “Pre-Proved"’ Gas Economy 
Only Dodge of the 3 lowest-priced 
trucks gives you all these 6 features: 
» | full-length water jackets, spray-cooled 
exhaust valve seats, aluminum alloy 
rings, exhaust valve 


Many Money 
en “Fore- wo-peina” load distribution 
increases hauling efficiency. Crank- 
shaft has4 main bearings. Safety-stee! 
cab lasts longer. Dodge has led over 
the years in quality truck building, 
now leads by a wider margin thanever! 














(4-ton, 136° W, B. Stake, $690* 





HY JC GRAKES cave tires, brake linings and « 
Dodge at lea hydreulic brakes in low-priced tracke! 


‘370 


STILL PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 
OF 





Ya-Ton Chassis, 116° W.B. 





*List ie 
ching ihe! Ste” spss eurmen 
including di onl wheels 16 -ton, 


NEW COMMERC {AL PANEL—116" w.B 
—6-cyl.—It's Sonat 's handsomest delivery 


car! With all the famous ‘595* 


Dodge money-saving features. 
FOR A 


NEW COMMERCIAL Teg ot a B, 


—6-cyl.—Fast, 
500° 





money-saving features like 
safety-stee! cab, “Fore-point” 
load distribution, combine to 
make it an outstanding value 





Priced with the lowest, yet try 
to match it at any price: 


Os a. Gn es Gee OO Oe ‘SHOW-DOWN" 


SEE YOUR DODGE 
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digestion. 


“CAMELS ARE A FAVORITE with us here,” 


says Mr. Joe Moss, who presides over 
York’s Hollywood Restaurant (above), 


RUSH HOUR-tired nerves tighten, 
often send us to the table in no 
shape to enjoy food. Camels have 
the pleasant effect, during and after 
meals, of aiding and promoting 


“I see 
Camels on lots of tables. We've found that 


Foe Digeitions Sake 









































-Speed Living Zives Digestion 


Smoking Camels found te have 
a positive beneficial effect 
upon Digestion... 







A SENSATION! Henry 
Taft Snowdon, ’34, inter- 
collegiate wrestling 
champion. Snowdon says: 
“It's my experience that 
smoking Camels after 
meals and between meals 
aids digestion.” 











Our modern “eat-and-run” way of living is 
hard on digestion. Experiences with indiges- 
tion are common! Hence unusual interest 
attaches to the following fact: that smoking 
Camels has been found to have a marked 
beneficial effect in aiding digestive action. 
You'll find Camels milder too, packed with 
the rich enjoyment of choice tobaccos. 

Turn to Camels for digestion’s sake... for 
the pleasure to be found in Camel’s costlier 
tobaccos. Camels set you right! 


























OTIS BARTON, in- 
ventor of the “bathy- 
sphere,” says diving 
tests condition — es- 
pecially digestion. 
“Camels helpmakemy 
food digest better.” 


LESTER STOEFEN, former U. S. 
Doubles Champion, says: 
“Camels help food to digest 
easier. Eating at odd hours all 
over the country, I smoke 
Camels for digestion’s sake.” 


























COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS! 


Cameis are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS —Turkish 
and Domestic — than any 
other popular brand. 


Comal 





TUNE IN!...CAMEL CARAVAN 
WITH WALTER O'KEEFE 
DEANE JANIS ¢ TED HUSING 

GLEN GRAY AND THE 
CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 
Tuesday and Thursday—9 p.m. 
E.S.T., 8 p.m. C.S.T., 9:30 p.m. 
M.S.T., 8:30 p.m. P.S.T.—over 
WABC-Columbia Network 

























success comes through giving people the best. 
The fact that Camel uses costlier tobaccos 
and people prefer Camels shows that they ap- 
preciate the same policy in other lines too.” 


New 
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RELIEF back on the White House door- + 


step. Problem unsolved. 
aS * * 


President hints at another work-sharing 


plan. 
*x* * * 

Studies of code experience offer little hope 
of success. 

x * * 

Increased revenue and its effect on tax 
plans. A sponsor analyzes the President’s 
tax suggestion. 

x * * 


The Treasury sees light ahead. 
x * * 


R. ROOSEVELT today finds himself back 
~~ about where he started three years ago in 
dealing with the nation’s biggest problem. 

He has had three billions for PWA pump prim- 
ing; two and one-half billions for FERA relief; 
four billions for WPA work relief (and now is 
requesting more); one and a half billion for 
AAA farm bounties. 

He has experimented with NRA hour and wage 
controls and with anti-trust law exemptions, as 
well as with no NRA controls and anti-trust law 
enforcement. 

He has tried gold buying, dollar devaluation, 
silver buying, foreign trade agreements, security 
market control and reform taxes. 

Business activity has increased; business 
profits are vastly greater; tax receipts are in- 
creasing; farmers are verging on a measure of 
prosperity. 

Yet President Roosevelt now advises Congress 
that the relief problem confronting the coun- 
try, due to continued unemployment, is as large 
as ever with 5,300,000 families looking to Gov- 
ernment for sustenance. 

What’s wrong? 

The President insists that the Supreme Court 
and business must share responsibility for the 
unemployment stalemate. 

Business insists with even greater emphasis 
that the President should take the blame be- 
cause of the continued experiments and con- 
trols that, they argue, have added greatly to the 
hazards of doing business and have checked en- 
terprise. 


LOAD FALLS ON INDUSTRY 
The Brookings Institution,.on the basis of 
more than two years of study, concluded that 


| —Wide World. 
WPA STRIKE INTERLUDE 
Wisconsin Work-relief clients, picketing the State 
Capitol for an increase in wages, decide to ease 
their long vigil with a few hours of sleep on the 
none-too-soft official mahogany counters. 





the failure of industry to translate efficiencies 
into lower prices for its products is at the bot- 
tom of the trouble. 

The American Federation of Labor argues 
that the difficulty lies in what it says is the 
failure of industry to give labor its proper share 
of corporation earnings, thereby causing a gap 
between production and purchasing power. 

Orthodox economists lay the blame on the 
break-down of world trade and of world cur- 
rencies. 

Whatever the cause, more than 10,000,000 em- 
ployable persons, wanting work, are unable to 
find jobs in industry and Congress, as a result, 
is faced, after six years of depression, with the 
task of caring for nearly a 20 per cent segment 
of the population. 

That load, in one way or another, falls on in- 
dustry 


A Hint to Industry 


Will Spreading Work Absorb 
The Jobless Millions? 


‘THE PRESIDENT again is proposing that in- 
dustry cooperate—much in the manner of the 
NRA—to spread employment. 

He told Congress that he intends to ask em- 
ployers to broaden their operations to provide 
more jobs. 

Has Mr. Roosevelt anything definite to sug- 
gest? -Is there now to be an attempt to revive 
NRA codes on a strictly voluntary basis? 

President Roosevelt has yet to give a definite 
answer to those questions. The most he has 
done is to drop hints. 

He is asking Congress for $1,500,000,000 to 
carry Work Relief through the next fiscal year. 
This appropriation would be added to a billion 
dollars held over from the $4,000,000,000 work 
fund and to $600 000,000 set aside in the regular 
budget for CCC and PWA. 

But the President suggested, even more than 
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| Business Told to Employ the Unemployed—An Advocate Analyzes 
Tax Plan of the President—A New NRA? 


Latest | 
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Samuel Becker 


“Canning” The Testimony 


Walter S. Gifford 
—Underwood & Underwood. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—THE TELEPHONE INQUIRY 


HE Federal Communications Commission’s investigation of tele- 
phone companies engaged in interstate commerce, ordered by 
Congress as an “aid in providing more effective rate regulation” in 
the public interest, opens with Samuel Becker (left), counsel for the 
A precedent 


Commission in the role of questioner. 


is estab- 


lished in the recording of testimony through the use of elaborate 
instruments (center) which make a permanent and unquestionable 
record of every word spoken at the hearing. Walter S. Gifford 
(right), President of the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany is the first witness to answer questions at the inquiry. 








that $3,100,000,000 will be needed to meet the em- 
ployment problem unless private industry gives 
more jobs. 

Then he said: 

“Frankly, there is little evidence that large 
and small employers by individual and unco- 
ordinated action can absorb large numbers of 
new employes.” 

Implied is a Presidential conclusion that con- 
tinued improvement in business alone is not to 
solve the unemployment problem. Then the 
question arises: What would solve it? 


SHORTER WORK-WEEK THE GOAL 

At that point Mr. Roosevelt said that NRA had 
taught the country the value of shorter hours 
of work in industry. But the Supreme Court, 
he asserted, had placed strict limitations on the 
power of the Federal Government to require ad- 
justments in the hours of work. 

After that observation, the President made a 
statement to Congress that may be accepted as 
the heart of his new plans. He said: 

“While the provisions of the anti-trust laws, 
intended to prohibit restraint of trade, must 
and shall be fully and vigorously enforced, there 
is nothing in these or any other laws which 
would prohibit managers of private business 
from working together to increase production 
and employment. Such efforts would indeed be 
the direct opposition of a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade. Many private employers believe that 
if left to themselves they can accomplish the 
objectives we all seek.” 

No attempt is intended to get all of industry 
to agree on hour reductions to a common level 
or to increase wages uniformly. Mr. Roosevelt 
admitted that NRA had demonstrated the diffi- 
culty of that. But, he observed: 

“It is my belief that if the leaders in each 
industry will organize a common effort to in- 
crease employment within that industry, em- 
ployment will increase substantially.” 


AND THE ANTI-TRUST LAW? 


What the President is doing, his associates 
suggest, is to invite the business:ien of the coun- 
try to trade hour adjustments—without any Sec- 
tion 7a—for assurance that cooperation will not 
lead to anti-trust prosecution. 

Would that mean a new NRA? 

Not in law, or organization or Government 
policing, but only to the extent that hour and 
wage adjustments were traded voluntarily for 
assurance on anti-trust law application. 

What would be the expected effect of such a 
development? 

As the President expects, there might be some 
spreading of work with an increase in the job 
total. 

But industry, the NRA experience showed, 
would seek in return to soften competition and 
to build new supports under prices and estab- 
lish new controls on production. 


WHY THE NRA FAILED 


The Brookings Institution, in its study of NRA, 
attributed the collapse of that experiment, even 
before the Supreme Court killed it, to the price 
and production controls that enabled industry 
to earn profits on moderate volume of produc- 
tion when the real way out of the depression 
lies in constantly increasing volume. 

Mr. Roosevelt, however, advises business that 
if these new suggestions are not accepted then 
Government will have to spend more on relief 
and will need to assume even greater responsi- 
bilities for the care of the unemployed. 

“I present this problem and this opportunity 


+ 





definitely to the managers of private business,” 
the President said, “and I offer in aid of its so- 
lution the cooperation of all the appropriate de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

What the next move will be remains unde- 
termined. , 


Riddle of Unemployment 


No One Answer Emerges From 
The Many Studies Made 


S THERE any assurance that general observ- 

ance of NRA hours and wages would solve 
the unemployment problem? 

Answers may be found in a number of studies 
that have been under way since the end of 
codes. 

Five agencies have been giving thought to the 
situation. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, a 
research organization supported by private in- 
dustry, estimates that hours of work have risen 
about 6 per cent—from 36.3 to 38.4 per week— 
since codes went out. If cut back that would 
scarcely make a dent in unemployment. 

The American Federation of Labor, however, 
says that its researches show that production 
in 1935 rose 14 per cent while the buying power 
of workers’ wages increased only 4 per cent. A. 
F. of L. economists contend that these figures 
show that end of NRA is being followed by new 
lack of balance between production and con- 
sumption that will lead to continued depression. 


MANY MINDS; MANY PLANS 


The President’s committee appointed to study 
the effect of code destruction on labor standards 
in industry, reported that “taking all the indus- 
tries surveyed, the majority of the members 
thereof and those carrying by far the largest 
number of employes, adhere substantially to 
the code labor standards; similar comments ap- 
ply in regard to those adhering to trade prac- 
tice standards.” 

The President’s Council for Industrial Prog- 
ress, headed by Major George L. Berry, after its 
studies, is out with a recommendation for some 
plan to establish minimum wages in industry 
and to limit hours. Its Committee on National 
Policy recommends that a permanent advisory 
economic council be created to guide the Presi- 
dent and Congress in shaping industrial policy. 

The Business Advisory Council of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, made up of prominent busi- 
ness men, while offering no new reports or rec- 
ommendations, recently met with the President 
and gave him their ideas. 

Yet, officials are inclined to point out, when 
all of the studies and plans are added up they 
fall short of revealing any practical solution to 
the unemployment riddle. 


MAKING THE SYSTEM FUNCTION 

The answer to that riddle, most of the Gov- 
ernment economists agree, lies hidden in the 
mechanism of the capitalistic system which is 
out of gear in most of the countries of the 
world. 

Mr. Roosevelt is passing the buck to business 
men to get it back in gear. 

Business men, in turn, are passing the buck 
back to the President with the comment that his 
experimenting makes it impossible for them to 
make the machine function smoothly. 

The President’s relief message, with its sug- 


ony 








gestion of a new voluntary NRA, without rigid 
labor provisions, fits in with the game of buck 
passing as all interests seek to get out from un- 
der responsibility for continued unemployment. 

How much effect it will have is a matter to be 
determined by the unfolding of the President’s 
projected new plans. 

There are unofficial suggestions 
Roosevelt, on his return from vacation and after 
Congress concludes its deliberations, will seek 
directly to induce the big industries of the 
country to try out an experiment in hour con- 
trols and wage increases. His advisers suggest 
that if more money could be pumped from in- 
dustry into the pockets of labor, without raising 
prices, then the recovery forces might respond 
more quickly. 


Search for Revenue 


Income Tax Receipts May 
Affect Congress Plans 


HE sharp increase in receipts of income taxes, 

running heavier than Treasury estimates, is 
leading to some shifts in Congress tax plans. 

If later estimates bear out the preliminary re- 
turns, Congress may be expected to: 

1—Soft pedal new processing taxes, as recom- 
mended by President Roosevelt on a temporary 
basis, and count on the normal revenue increase 
to fill the gap. 

2.—Cause one or the other of the Houses to 
think twice before dropping present corporation 
taxes with their assured yield to gamble with 
new-style taxes on undistributed corporation 
earnings as the sole source of revenue from 
corporation income. 

Sentiment is reported among influential Sen- 
ators for a plan to continue some definite tax 
on corporation earnings, corresponding to the 
present tax, and then to provide a separate 
tax on the undistributed portion of corporation 
earnings. 

This move, however, would be opposed by the 
White House and Treasury on the ground that it 
would fail to effect the reform and equilization 
of taxes sought through the new-style levy on 
undistributed corporation earnings. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE NEW TAX 


Philosophy underlying the proposed change 
in the form of corporation taxation now has 
been outlined definitely for the first time by 
Robert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney General 
and former counsel for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

Mr. Jackson, an important Treasury adviser, 
made the following points: 

1.—Present corporation taxes, ranging from 
12% to 15 per cent, make it unprofitable for 
business men earning less than $18,000 a year 
to enjoy the privileges of incorporation. 

Those business men find it cheaper to operate 
as individuals or partners. Elimination of the 
flat corporation tax would end the discrim- 
ination. 

2.—Under the corporation tax as now designed, 
profits kept in business are taxed at only 15 
per cent, but if distributed then stockholders 
with a $100,000 income would pay up to 52 per 
cent surtax. 

As a result the tendency is to hoard profits 
taat might go to small stockholders with the 
Government putting a premium on that hoard- 
ing. 

3.—Present taxes encourage concentration of 
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capital and stimulated monopolies. They do this 
by encouraging the withholding of profits from 
stockholders and their use in financing mergers 
and plant expansions. 

The result is that of all net income enjoyed 
by corporations in 1932, over 50 per cent went 
to 201 corporations which represented three- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the corporations having 
some income. 

4—Under present tax laws corporations are 
encouraged to raise capital by bonds instead of 
through stock ownership because interest on 
debt is permitted as a deduction from income 
before figuring tax, while dividend payments are 
not. 

A corporation saves tax by borrowing money 
at interest rather than by issuing stock. This 
leads to pressure for an unsound capital struc- 
ture. 


BIG SURPLUSES QUESTIONED 


5.—The argument for tax laws to encourage 
surplus accumulations by corporations for meet- 
ing dividends on a “rainy day” is an argument 
to favor big stockholders. 

Not more than 2,500,000 persons own stocks. 
The largest group of owners has net income of 
under $5,000 a year and this group gets 66 per 
cent of its income from salaries and wages and 
only 5.07 per cent from dividends. 

At the other extreme, those with incomes over 
$500,000 a year get over 50 per cent of their in- 
come from dividends and earn in wages and sal- 
aries only 3 per cent of their total income. 

6—No country has permitted so extensive a 
concentration of corporation owned wealth as 
the United States and none has had such a 
large part of its wealth locked up in corporate 
controlled surpluses. 

Neither has any other country had so intense 
a depression. If this wealth and purchasing 
power were better distributed, this country 
might not have so many rainy days. 

Those six points are the arguments advanced 
by the group in the Government actively driving 
for the proposed new-style taxes on undistrib- 
uted corporation incomes. 

Opposition arguments only 
mustered. 

When the two clash in the Senate some im- 
portant adjustments are likely in the Presi- 
dent’s tax plan. 


now are being 


The Future Lightens 


But Taxes and Relief Remain 
Clouds on the Horizon 


WO months ago Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Séc- 

retary of the Treasury, admitted to news- 
paper men that he couldn’t see much light ahead 
in the Government’s financial picture. 

The Supreme Court then had killed processing 





--Underwood & Underwood. 
A POST-NRA PROPOSAL 
Major George L. Berry, Federal Industrial Co-Or- 
dinator, in a report to the President, recommends 
the creation of a labor practice council by Con- 
gress to determine minimum wages and maximum 
| hours and to regulate child labor. 








taxes, contributing to a billion dollar upset in 
the President’s budget. Congress had shown 
that it was going to enact a two billion dollar 
bonus act. 

Adding to the tangle, Mr. Roosevelt saw his 
farm program gone and Congress inclined to 
look with some interest on new experiments with 
money and with spending. 

Yet--today the picture is completely changed. 

The President finds Congress thinking in terms 
of economy and uninterested in new money 
tinkering. 

A tax plan has been offered that Treasury ex- 
perts insist will raise revenue enough to plug the 
budget holes left by the bonus action and the 
processing tax upset, without creating new po- 
litical complications. 

Congress has provided a new farm plan to 
take the place of the old one and officials are 
putting it to work during the next few days. 

Banks and insurance companies and other in- 
vestors provided a sensational demonstration of 
the strength of Government credit by over-sub- 
scribing nearly seven times a large flotation of 
Government securities. 

Mr. Morgenthau decided that the financial 
picture, dark a few weeks ago, had brightened 
sufficiently to permit him to take an extended 
vacation. Treasury officials were found com- 
plaining that conditions had become too quiet 
to be interesting. 

The Government’s big problem appears to of- 
ficials to be simmering down to the one ques- 
tion of unemployment. 

OwEN Scott. 
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ie THE slow process of modifying 

by law the operation of supply 
ahd demand in fixing the price of 
human labor, three events of last 
week serve to give some hint of how 
far this trend has gone 

These events were: 

1.—The Supreme Court was asked 
to say whether a State may set 
minimum wages for women. The 
New York Court of Appeals had 
ruled that the State might not do 
so. 

2.—A New York court decided that 
unemployment compensation might 
not be paid by a State under the 





LABOR: NEW PATTERNS OF LAW FOR EMPLOYES 


Minimum Wages, Employment Com- 
pensation and Bargaining Before Courts 


case came before the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in New York City. 


MINIMUM WAGE PROBLEM 

The minimum wage question is 
not coming before the Supreme 
Court for the first time. Back in 
1919, the Court, by a 5-to-3 vote, 
decided that a District of Colum- 
bia law requiring the payment of a 
“living” wage to women employed 


American form of Government. 
This case, involving the Social Se- 
curity Act, is expected to come for 
final review before the Supreme 
Court. 

3.—The National Labor Relations 
Board was permitted, through re- 
fusal of an injunction, to “inter- 
fere” in the employer-employe rela- 
tions of the Associated Press. This 








——— | in industry was invalid. The rea- 
son: It impaired the right of con- 
tract implied in the Clause of the 


Constitution which says that no one 


() 


property without due 
law. 

The New York law sought to find 
a way around this opinion by ad- 
ding an additional standard for fix- 
ing a minimum wage. This was 
“reasonable value of services ren- 
dered.” A State Industrial Com- 
mission was charged with determin- 
ing the actual minimum. 

The highest State court held that 
the new standard did not take the 
law out of the area marked by the 
Supreme Court as “forbidden 
ground” to legislatures. A dissent- 
ing opinion, however, held that, not 
only this law, but the economic 
background today is sufficiently dif- 


in ruling that liberty of contract is 
being oppressively used and that 
such use may be curbed to promote 
the general welfare. 


UNEMPLOYMENT TAX 

The lower court verdict holding 
unconstitutional the payment of 
unemployment compensation by a 
State rested on the ground that the 
pay-roll tax used to raise the neces- 
sary funds is in reality a penalty. 
Since private employers were held | 
to be guilty of no fault which | 
brought about unemployment, they | 
were likewise adjudged entitled to 
protection against the imposition of 
the tax. 

Collection of the tax was not ac- 
tually enjoined despite this view, 
since, said the court, the validity of 
the law may be finally decided only 
by the highest tribunal. 

In preparing the case for appeal, 
counsel for New York State main- 
tained that, first, the tax was not 
intended as a penalty, and, second, 
that in fact it is not, since all com- 
parable businesses are similarly 


may be deprived of life, liberty or | 
process of | 





ferent to justify the Supreme Court | 





Press had asked a Federal District 
Court to enjoin the Labor Board 
from holding hearings on a charge 
that an editorial employe had been 
discharged because of union activity, 
this being a form of unfair labor 
practice forbidden by the Labor Re- 
lations Act. An injunction was asked 
also to prevent the Board from con- 
ducting an election among employes 
to determine the organization by 
which they wished to be represented 
in collective bargaining. 

John W. Davis, former Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency, ar- 
gued the case for the Associated 
Press. He asked that the court de- 
clare the Labor Relations Act un- 
constitutional in its entirety. 


BLANKET RULING REFUSED 


The court refused so to rule, say- 
ing that such an opinion would 
be of doubtful value in view of the 


| Texas & New Orleans Railroad case, 


in which the Supreme Court re- 
quired the disestablishment of a 
company union and the cessation of 
certain unfair labor practices. 

The Labor Relations Act is drawn 
up in language very similar to that 
of the Railroad Labor Act, which 
was upheld in the case cited. The 
court’s language appeared to imply 
an opinion that the Associated Press 
is in interstate commerce, though 
the pleadings sought to establish the 
contrary. 

The Court saw no reason to hold 
that the Labor Board’s hearings 
would work irreparable injury on 
the Associated Press. In the first 
place, the Board’s orders are not 
self-enforcing, but require the ac- 
tion of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. In the second place, an elec- 
tion as ordered was held to be no 
more to the disadvantage of the 


| Press than if conducted by the em- 
| ployes themselves. 


NEW YORK CITY STRIKE 


Other labor events of the week 
include: 

1—The strike of building opera- 
tors in New York City was settled, 
the owners agreeing to take back 
strikers, except those guilty of vio- 
lence, and the demand for wage in- 
creases to be arbitrated. The closed 
shop demand was dropped. At the 
peak of the strike, about 40,000 
workers were involved. Minor dis- 
putes arose over reinstatement of 
strikers, the union charging bad 
faith on the part of owners and 
threatening renewal of the contest. 

(This strike and the one mentioned 
below were described in this col- 
umn under date of March 9.) 


Your Oldsmobile dealer will gladly place an Oldsmo- 
bile Eight at your disposal for a thorough trial. You 
will find your nearest Oldsmobile dealer listed in the 
yellow’ classified section of your telephone directory 


taxed and the impost will be passed 
on to the public. 


RIGHTS OF THE NLRB 


AKRON RUBBER STRIKE 








In the matter of employer-em- 
ploye relations, the Associated 
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Preparing the yeast for a Schenley whiskey. 
The distiller makes his yeast in small yeast tubs. 


SCHENLEY 


Mark of Merit Whiskies 














BETTER GOODS AT LOWER PRICES... 
The first year of Repeal was devoted primarily 
to the re-creation of the new industry, including 
the many details of Federal and State control 
and regulation. The past year has given the dis- 
tilling industry opportunity to apply itself to the 
task of giving the public better goods at lower 
prices. Already there are evidences that 1936 will 
be a year of still greater values for the consumer. 


A CUBAN IMPORT. . Bacardi Rum (89 proof) 
is one of more than fifty famous liquors for 











which The House of Schenley is exclusive repre 
sentative in the U. S. The Bacardi Cocktail and 
Highball are known the world over 


















YOUR BUYING GUIDE...THE MARK OF MERIT 


Copyright 1936, Schenley Distribucors, lac., New York, N. Y. 


As you prefer... in BO 
_ *¥oudon’t have to be rich to enjoy rich whiskey” 
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2.—Renewed efforts were made by 
the Secretary of Labor to have the 
strike of Akron rubber workers set- 
tled. Direct appeals were made to 
the union and to the Goodyear Rub- 
ber & Tire Company after threats 
had been made that a group of citi- 
zens would assemble to force the 
opening of the plant. 

Union forces strengthened their 
picket lines, but no attempt was 
made to carry out the threat. 

Meanwhile the Company had of- 
fered to rehire all strikers and to 
meet with employes for bargain- 
ing purposes. The union held out 
also for restoration of wage cuts 
since January 1 and cessation of 
financial aid to the company un- 
ion. These proposals were treated 
by the Company as refusal of its 
terms and the offer of rehiring 
without discrimination was with- 
drawn. 


“STRIKE” OR “MUTINY” 


3—The Secretary of Commerce, 
over the protests of the Secretary 
of Labor, asked the Department of 
Justice to have the crew of a Pa- 
cific liner arrested for mutiny when 
they refused to man the ship and 
kept it tied up in an intermediate 
port of call. The case involved a 
strike of the Panama Pacific’s liner 
“California,” called when the Sea- 
men’s Union on the Atlantic Coast 
had failed to win a wage contract 
equalling terms prevailing on the 
West Coast. The strike had been 
settled through telephonic interven- 
tion by the Secretary of Labor. 

Union officials pointed out that 
mutiny is disobedience to orders 
when a ship is at sea. In this in- 
stance, they asserted, the ship was 
in a safe harbor, and that the issue 
had been raised by the shipowners 
to frighten seamen from seeking 
improved labor conditions. The De- 
partment of Justice indicated it 
would take no action. 


THE RAILROAD CONTROVERSY 

4.—Negotiations between men and 
management of the railroads over 
safeguarding workers when econ- 
omy moves are carried out reached 
the breaking point. 

With union officials declaring that 
an impasse had been reached but 
railroad management maintaining 
that negotiations had barely begun, 
a direct appeal was made to the 
President. He urged continuation 
of negotiations, but gave word to 
hasten possible legislation should 
they prove fruitless. (An account of 
the issues involved was given in this 
column in the issue of March 16). 
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JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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“What’s the cure for 
compressionitis*?” 


*COMPRESSIONITIS: The common complaint of 
most cars. Symptoms: That knocking sound, accom- 


panied by power loss and waste of gesolin. . Cause: 
Failure of gasoline to stand up under the compres- 
sion of modern engines. Cure: See column at right. 


CONTAING 
LEAD 





IN ONLY 37 SECONDS 








Your car cannot run without 
gasoline. Yourenginedevelops 
power only by compressing 
and “firing” gas. 
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gia 
The more gasoline is com- 
pressed before it is “fired,” 


the greater the power each 
cylinder develops. 
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Gasoline which fails under 
compression causes a “ping- 
ing” sound when you accel- 
erate or take a grade. Called 
“knock,” this means loses of 
power and waste of gas, 


Se 


Tomake gasoline stand higher 
compression, most oil com- 
panies add anti-knock fluids 
(containing tetraethy] lead) 
made by Ethyl Gasoline Cor- 
poration. 


CA +7 = 


Special gasoline for highest 
compression is sold at pumps 
marked “Ethyl!” on the base or 
the globe. 
At “Ethyl” pumps you get: 
Enough fluid to bring out 
§ all the power of the high 
compression engines of 
modern cars—and to put 
new life in older cara, 

vv All-round quality that is 
doubly checked—by the oil 
companies and the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation—at 
the refineryandat the pump. 


Down to 2c a gallon over reg- 
ular gasoline—far above it in 
anti-knock (high compression) 
value. 
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Get more power from each 
gallon you buy! Make the 
most of your car-investment! 


NEXT TIME GET ETHYL 

















Seldom seen by a layman-ex- 
plorer in the land of Steel, are 
its tiled-floor citadels of power... 
vast motor rooms where rivers 
of electrical energy surge forth 
to turn gigantic wide-strip mills 
from which steel flows like 
water. 

For a dozen: of these most 
heavily powered mills, supply- 
ing sheets to make all-metal 
bodies for the modern automo- 
bile, Westinghouse has fur- 
nished motors, motor generator 
sets and other vital power and 


control apparatus, 


Nor is it by mere coin- 
cidence that Steel looks 
to Westinghouse for a substan- 
tial share of its electrical re- 
quirements. The first electric 
motor ever to be installed in a 
steel plant was built by West- 
inghouse! The first main-roll 
drive, the first reversing mill 
equipment, the first A. C. 
adjustable speed set, the first 
fabricated D. C. Motor... these 
among other feats of steel mill 
motor engineering, Westing- 
house pioneered and spon- 


sored. With every new 


50 YEARS OF GROWTH 
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A production aisle in the Weating- 

house shops at East Pittsburgh, 

_ manufacturing motors and motor 

generator sets for mammoth hot 
strip mills. 


advance, not only in 
steel processing but 
throughout the whole broad 
field of industrial electrification, 
Westinghouse has been closely 
identified, 

Such an identity is typical of 
Westinghouse enterprise over 
50 years in many fields... 
requiring the utmost in engi- 
neering vision, large-scale manu- 
facturing facilities and a 
constantly ripening experience. 
Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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AFTER three weeks of considering 
*“ President Roosevelt’s plan for 
taxing undistributed profits, Con- 
gress still has to write the first line 
of a tax bill which will carry out 
his ideas. 


This does not mean that Congress | 


has ignored the proposal emanat- 
ing from the White House. Quite 
the contrary. A hard working 
group of Congressmen has been busy 
every day. 

First, Treasury experts outlined 
the plan in accordance with the 
President’s wishes. This done, the 


Congressmen, members of a sub- | 
committee of the House Ways and | 


Means Committee, decided 
changes would have to be made, pos- 
sible tax leaks stopped, and com- 
pensating revenue found for all ex- 
emptions granted. 


ORIGINAL PROPOSAL 


As proposed originally there was 
to be a tax averaging about 33 1-3 
per cent on all corporation earnings 
not distributed to stockholders in 
the form of dividends. No exceptions 
were to be granted, and it was 
figured that it would yield $1,620,- 
000,000 or provide that much in 
added revenue from the higher per- 
sonal incomes resulting from in- 























Money goes farther 
when it’s budgeted. Send 
for your copy of the John 
Hancock Home Budget 
Sheet. 








Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF BosTON. Massacnustris 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me a John Hancock Home 

Budget Sheet. 
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Bank and Insurance Concerns Exemption 
Favored—RFC Protection Rushed 


creased distribution of*earnings. 

One of the first problems the sub- 
committee attempted to solve was 
what to do about banks and in- 
surance companies. Several mem- 
bers thought they should be given 
special consideration. The feeling 
was that no tax measure should be 
passed which might tend to weaken 
the reserves of these institutions. 

Opposition to granting exemption 
centered around the argument that 
if one group was granted exemp- 
tion others, such as railroads, would 
also want exemption. If this pro- 
gram was followed, then revenues 
would fall substantially below esti- 
mates. 

Committeemen finally decided to 
exempt banks and insurance com- 
panies from the new tax, the excess- 
profits tax, and the capital stock tax. 
However, unlike other corporations, 
they will have to pay the income 
taxes now in effect. 


AGREEMENT ON COLLECTION 


Another problem on which agree- 
ment was reached was how to col- 
lect the tax on dividends paid to 
foreign stockholders who might not 
file American income tax returns. 
It was decided to require corpora- 
tions to withhold 33 per cent of 
such dividends which the Treasury 
would hold pending the filing of 























income tax returns. Should the 
final tax be lower, refunds would 
be made. 

Under the new plan foreign cor- 
porations doing business in the 
United States will be required to pay 
a tax of 224% per cent on their net 
income from operations in this 
country. This provision is being in- 
serted as otherwise their earnings 
might be distributed to foreign own- 
ers without yielding any revenue to 
the Federal Treasury. 

One situation that vexed the sub- 
committee for several days was 





what to do in the case of corpora- 


tions so situated that they were pro- 
hibited by law or contract from pay- 
ing dividends so long as they are in 
debt or their capital structure is im- 
paired by losses of previous years. 
If a law were enacted as the Presi- 


dent urged, these corporations in a 
weakened condition, would be forced | 


to pay a high tax if they used their 
earnings to pay off a debt or 
strengthen their capital structure. 
If they were exempted, a loss of rev- 
enue would result. 

This issue like many others was 
compromised. {t was decided by the 
subcommittee that when it came 
time to draft tne tax bill a provi- 
sion would be inserted exempting 
such corporations from the undi- 
vided profits tax but subjecting them 
instead to a corporation income tax 
of 22% per cent on their net in- 
come. 


AMOUNT OF NEW TAX INCREASE 


Present corporation income tax 
rates are from 1212 per cent to 15 
per cent so that the new tax would 
amount to an increase of at least 
one-half. One reason given for the 
high rate was that it was to prevent 
any corporations from evading pay- 
ments by recording a book loss. 

No estimates are available as to 
how many corporations would be af- 
fected by such a provision. How- 
ever, if they paid no dividends the 
tax on them would be one-third less 
than the average of 33 1-3 per cent 
that the Administration expects on 
all corporation income. Some critics 
of the plan suggest that preferential 
treatment of one class of corpora- 
tions might raise a constitutional is- 
sue hinging on the clause which pro- 
vides that all Federal taxes must be 
uniform. 

Unsolved to date is the question 
of how to collect a tax on that part 
of corporation earnings that are 
distributed to hospitals, colleges and 
other endowed institutions of a 
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THE 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For INSURANCES ON LIVES AND GRANTING ANNUITIES 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
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PHILADELPHIA 
MARCH 4, 1936 
RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks. . ..... +e. $70,167,562.78 
U. S. Government Securities (Par Value $59,492,000.00) 59 442,743.75 
State, County and Municipal Securities . .. 8,948,268.04 
So ee ee eee ee ae 26,921,295.23 
ee eee 9,504,000.00 
Other Loans Upon Collateral. ..... ee. 40,571,170.20 
COUT Ss 6 ck ts 2 4% Ber 21,304,271.41 
ReserveFund ‘‘CashBalances inTrustAccounts” 7,642 ,189.69 
PE UR 4 6. 3 ee 4: 4410 & 4% oe ree 3,794,070.28 
Po eee 930,650.87 
ee ee ee 655,555.03 
Bank Buildings, Vaults and Equipment ... 1,894,839.32 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability. ...... 441,554.53 

$252,218,171.13 

LIABILITIES 

a” ey oe ae $8,400,000.00 
BR 6 <6 be 6 6 ee Ow Oe OG Oe 12,000,000.00 
WRGrriged PGS 2 wt tte tec eee ee 2,103,303.09 
Reserved for Contingencies .......ee-. 557,594.29 
Reserved for Taxes and Expenses. ...... 158,802.60 
Reserved for Dividend April 1, 1936. ..... 224,000.00 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. . ......2ee-s 15,707.46 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances ...... 441,554.53 
| eee eae a ee ee ee eT 

$252,218,171.13 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 
$18,459,856.61 in the above statement are pledged to secure Government, 
jary purposes, as required by law. 


The deposits of this Company are insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, in accordance with the Banking Act of 1935. 








C. S. W. PACKARD, Chairman of the Board 


C. S. NEWHALL, President 
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charitable or non-profit making 
character. These institutions 
now tax exempt although the regu- 
lar corporation income tax is now 
paid on their share of corporation 
This is the tax that the 
President asked to be repealed. If 
this is done another revenue “leak” 
might occur. 


COMMITTEE WAITING RETURNS 


One thing the House subcommit- 
tee has been waiting to find out is 
how much higher the March 15 in- 
come tax collections would be over 
those of last year. Early telegraphic 
reports showed that they were run- 
ning about 46 per cent ahead. 
Treasury officials, however, stated 


are 


; act on 


that collections for the present fis- 
cal year would not be more than 2 
per cent higher than their budget 
estimates which called for a rise of 
about one-third. As there was no 
major change in the tax laws on 1934 
and 1935 incomes this increase in 
revenues reflected a _ substantial 
rise in taxpayers’ incomes. 


RFC EXEMPTION ALLOWED 


While Congress has been slow to 
the new tax measure, it 
rushed action last week on a pro- 
posal to exempt from taxation all 
bank stock holdings of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Sev- 


vided this exemption and ruled that 
the RFC must pay taxes to the State 
of Maryland on its holdings of Mary- 
land banks’ stock. 

Jesse Jones, RFC chairman, imme- 
diately asked Congress to provide 
the tax exemption by law. Bills 


| were introduced in both Houses on 


| its bill 


what was considered a routine mat- 
ter by Mr. Jones. The Senate passed 
but the House defeated 


theirs. So Mr. Jones asked members 


of the House to reconsider their | 


vote. 
This they did on March 19 with 


minor amendments which the Sen- 


eral months ago the Supreme Court | 


decided that Congress had not pro- 


ate ratified the next day and the | 


President signed it before nightfall. 













IN 5 PERFECT DAYS 
Travel by the Empress of 


Japan, largest and fastest 
liner on the Pacific, or Em- 
press of Canada, Round 
trip: $250 First Class, $170 
up Tourist Class. For a 
more leisurely trip take the 
Aorangi or Niagara. Round 
trip: $220 up First Class, 
$150 up Cabin Class. From 
Vancouver and Victoria. 
Details from your owN 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
C. E. Phelps, 14th and New 
York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. Na- 
tional 0758. 


Canadian Australasian Line 
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1936 BONDS 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$55,830,000 


Dated March 1, 1936 
Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City, the first coupon being for 


interest payable for the period from March 1 to May 1, 1986. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, Trustee 


at the principal amount thereof without any premium. 


CAPITALIZATION 


First Lien and Unifying Mortgage Gold Bonds* 
Series of 1928 41,% due November 1, 1958 
Series of 1934 4% due November 1, 1944 . 

First Lien and Unifying peoregane Bonds* 
334% Series of 1935 due ! 

342% Series of 1935 due May 1, 1965 .......+ PPOTTUTITITITI TTI Tir rrtriri iii iit itty) 

Preferred Stock, Cumulative, various series ** 

Common Stock, No Par Value (1,643,080 shares) stated at..... 


Gy 1, 1965 .ncccee 


The net proceeds from the sale of $50,830,600 Series of 1936 Bonds (estimated at $51,314,621 
after deducting expenses), together with other treasury funds, will be used for the redemption 
at 105% on May 1, 1936, of $50,830,600 First Lienand Unifying Mortgage 442% bonds due 1958, 
and those from the sale of $4,999,400 Series of 1936 Bonds (estimated at $5,074,391) will be used to reimburse the 
Company in part for certain expenditures for improvements and additions heretofore made to its property. 


The Income Statement in the Offering Prospectus (which must be read in conjunction with the 
notes thereon and appended thereto) shows the following as the Company’s Total Gross Earn- 
ings, Net Earnings (the amount available for fixed charges after provisions for Federal income taxes and retirement 
reserve), Interest on Funded Debt, Other Interest Charges, etc. (all other interest charges and amortization of 
debi discount and expense), and Net Income, during the three calendar years 1933, 1934 and 1935: 


Years Ended Total Gross Net 

December 31 Earnings Bornings 
1933 $26,000,000.19 $11,628,341.78 
1934 28,685,138.05 12,006 ,261.74 
1935 30,477 ,295.12 12,984 ,023.54 


Outstanding as of 
December 31, 1935 
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This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 





Consumers Power Company 
First Mortgage Bonds, 312% Series of 1936 due 1970 


Due November 1, 1970 


Redeemable, at the option of the Company, in whole or in part, on any interest date, onat least thirty days published notice, at 
the principal amount thereof, plus a premium of ', of 1% thereof for each period of two consecutive 
years or fraction thereof of unexpired life, except that if redeemed on or after May 1, 1965, 


Legal investment, in the opinion of counsel for the Company, for savings banks in New York, California, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont and, when approved,by the Securities Commission, in Michigan. 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration State- 
i] ment, which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Pros- 

pectus, which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds, 


THE COMPANY Consumers Power Company, 70.06% of the voting capital stock of which is owned by The Common- 
wealth & Southern Corporation (Delaware), was incorporated in Maine on April 14, 1910, and 
admitted to do business in Michigan on July 21, 1915. The Company is engaged in Michigan principally in the 
generation, purchase and sale of electricity and its distribution in 824 communities and townships as well as rural 
areas, and in the production, sale and distribution of manufactured gas in 189 communities and townships and 
the purchase, sale and distribution of natural gas in 37 communities and townships. Total population served is 
estimated to be in excess of 1,900,000. The Company owns and operates electric generating plants with an aggregate 
rated installed generating capacity of 403,310 kilowatts (effective capacity 385,810 kilowatts; reduced toan estimated 
329,540 kilowatts in low water season), gas plants with daily manufacturing capacity of 40,430,000 cubic feet (not in- 
cluding reserve capacily of 15,000,000 cubic feet), together with electric substations, electric and gas transmission 
and distribution lines, etc., serving as of December 31, 1935, 343,785 electric and 171,472 gas customers’ meters. 


$50,830,600 
8,168,000 


18,594,000 
18,925,000 
70,682,723 
34,284,725 


* On December $1, 1935, there were on deposit with the respective trustees moneys sufficient to pay the principal 
amount and interest to maturity on $14,638,000 of the Company's First Lien end Refunding Five Per Cent. 
Twenty-Five Year Gold Bonds due January 1, 1986, and on $295,000 Jackson Gas Company First Mortgage Five 
Per Cent. {0 Year Gold Bonds due April 1, 1987, and the mortgage securing the bonds due January 1, 19386 
was discharged. Accordingly, the bonds of all series listed above are now designated ‘'‘ First Mortgage Bonds’, 
** Outstanding in series: $5 (Vo Par Value—liquidating value $100)—191,924 shares stated at $18,690,928; 6% (Par 
Value $100)—823,655 shares; 6.6% (Par Value $100)—168,479 shares; 7% (Par Value $100)—#7,784 shares. 


Interest On Other Interest Net 

Funded Debt Charges, etc. Income 

$4,348 ,660.37 $311,867.04 $6,967 ,814.37 
4,371,842.79 421,654.53 7,212,764.42 
4,676,769.83 313,844.29 7,993,409.42 





Price 103%2% and Accrued Interest 


and is obtainable from the undersigned. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
I 


ncorporated 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 
MELLON SECURITIES COMPANY 


(Incerporated) 


BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


Reference is hereby made to the Offering Prospectus for information with respect to rate reductions recently 
ordered by the Michigan Public Utilities Commission. 

The annual interest charges on the $101,517,000 bonds to be outstanding upon completion of present financing 
and retirement of the First Lien and Unifying Mortgage 412% bonds due 1958, will amount to $3,640,420, 


The Series of 1936 Bonds, the issuance and sale of which have been authorized by the Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission, will, in the opinion of counsel for the Company, be secured, pari 
passu with the other series of bonds outstanding under the Mortgage, by a lien on substanti- 
ally allofthe fixed property of the Company, subject, as to a relatively small portion of the property, to the lien 
of the $295,000 Jackson Gas Company First Mortgage Bonds mentioned in the note to ‘‘Capitalization” above. 
The Mortgage permits, under certain conditions, the issuance of additional bonds thereunder, of the Series 
of 1936 or of other series, which would rank pari passu with bonds of all series outstanding under the Mortgage, 
and provides for releases and substitutions, on certain conditions, of property covered by the Mortgage. No 
notice is required to be given to bondholders in connection with any release or substitution. 
The Mortgage provides for semi-annual cash sinking fund payments equal toat least 1, of 1% of the aggregate 
bonded indebtedness of the Company outstanding on the date of such payments, to be applied to the purchase 
of bonds issued under the Mortgageor to reimburse the Company for expenditures for extensions, enlargements 
or additions. 
i The Mortgage also provides for the annual deposit in a General Reserve Fund of an amount in cash at least equal 
to the amount by which 4% of the aggregate sum of the total bonded indebtedness outstanding on December 31 
for each year since January 1, 1920, exceeds the aggregate amounts (together with any unexpended balances) 
expended during such period for maintenance and replacements, and for extensions, enlargements and additions 
not theretofore availed of under the Mortgage, and for the purchase of bonds issued under the Mortgage. 


UNDERWRITING Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus 
have severally agreed to purcliase these Bonds from the Company at 1011/,%, or a total of 
$56,667,450, plus accrued interest. Such Bonds are to be offered to the public at 103'/.%, or a total of $57,784,050, 
plus accrued interest. The underwriting discounts are 2%, or a total of $1,116,600. 


The Underwriters have agreed to purchase these Bonds when, as and if issued, and subject to the 
approval of Messrs, Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam & Roberts, counsel for the Underwriters, and to certain 
further conditions, It is expected that delivery of definitive coupon Bonds or temporary Bonds will be 
made at the office of Messrs. J. P. Morgan § Co., on or about March 80, 1936, against payment 
therefor in New York funds. 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file 
with the Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each purchaser 
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BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incerporated 


E. W. CLARK & CO. 
COFFIN & BURR 


STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 
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Dated March 19, 1986. 
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FINANCE: REFIGURING THE BUDGET 


IN LAGHT OF RELIEF AND TAXES 





PRESIDENT NT Roosevelt's 1937 bud- 

get estimates are now complete. 
Differing greatly from those pre- | 
sented to Congress last January, 
they give a revised picture of what 
the Administration expects to take | 
in and spend during the 12 months | 
Starting the first of July. 

Deficit for the 1937 fiscal year was 
given on January 6 as $1,098,000,000 | 
plus whatever was needed for con- 
tinuing the relief activities of the 
Works Progress Administration. As 
revised the deficit will mount to 
about $4,250,000,000. 

This amounts to about $135 for 


every family in the land. ‘It will be 
the highest deficit in the nation’s 
peace-time history, although this is 
partially accounted for by the 
higher debt retirements required by 
law due to the rise in the public 
debt. 


BONUS IN 1937 INCLUDED 





by future taxes collected in 1937 and 
the years immediately following. 
in reaching these figures it is as- 
sumed that the veterans will not re- 
ceive their bonus until after July 1. 
It is still possible that at least some 
of it will be paid before that date. 


| 


If that is done, so much as is paid | 


will be added to the 1936 deficit and 
subtracted from the 1937 deficit. 

Another assumption included in 
these estimates is that the new tax 
proposal as passed by Congress will 
bring into the Treasury approxi- 
mately the sum mentioned by the 
President in his recent tax message. 
It is not now expected that all this 
sum will be received in 1937 due to 
the fact that taxes on this year’s in- 
comes will be collected only partly 
in fiscal 1937 as two of the quarterly 
payments will extend over into the 
1938 fiscal year which begins on 
July 1, 1937. 


TOTALS OF NEW TAXES 
As proposed by the President, the 


| new taxes are estimated to yield 


For the present fiscal year ending | 
June 30 the deficit is also revised 
upward due to the change in the | 
Federal farm plan following the in- | 
validation of the Triple A. This 
shift from the AAA to the new Soil 
Conservation program will cost the 
Federal Government close to half a 
billion dollars this year, bringing the 
deficit to about $3,735,000,000. Part 
of this loss is expected to be made up 


$990,000,000 for the next year. This 
figure is made up as follows: “Wind- 
fall” taxes to yield $150,000,000 for 
one year only. Processing taxes to 


years. Additional revenues from 
undivided profits tax or higher in- 
dividual income tax receipts to yield 
$620,000,000 a year for at least nine 
years. 

Should any of the first year’s taxes 
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not be collected in the fiscal year 
1937, the deficit for that year will 
be higher by that amount. That is, 
if all the windfall taxes and process- 
ing taxes are collected during that 
period and only half the new un- 
divided profits tax, then the deficit 
would rise by another $310,000,000. 


LATEST BUDGET ADDITION 

Latest figure to be fitted into next 
year’s budget is the President’s esti- 
mate of $1,500,000,000 for continuing 
the Works Progress Administration. 
This estimate was included in the 
President’s message of March 18 
(text of message orf page 15). It 
brings the total Federal relief ex- 
penditures for the year to $3,100,- 
000,000. 

As the new pudget shapes up it 
is estimated that expenditures next 
year, including the bonus, will 
mount to about $10,350,000,000 com- 
pared with $7,685,000,000 for the 
present year. Authorities estimate 
that close to $500,000,000 of the 
bonus money will not be paid out 
but in any event it all becomes a 
part of the interest bearing public 
debt. 


ON THE REVENUE SIDE 

On the revenue side of the budget 
a rise to $6,100,000,000 is predicted 
for the next fiscal year if the newly 
proposed taxes are passed and col- 
lected. With the single exception of 
1920 when wartime taxes were in 
effect, this would be the ‘highest in- 
come the Federal Government has 
ever received. 

These estimates do not include the 
many minor changes that Congress 
has made in the President’s budget. 
Here and there appropriations have 
been pared down but in other in- 
Stances new obligations have been 
incurred. The net change in total 
figures is expected to be insignifi- 
cant. 





New Securities Issues 
Registered With SEC 


HE Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced the fil- 
ing for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 
issues: 


CALIFORNIA OREGON POWER CO., 
San Francisco, Calif.—$13,500,000 first 
mortgage bonds, 4% series, due 1966. 
Price to the public, name of the un- 
derwriters and — aes to be 
f.rnished by amendm 

ATLANTIC REFINING CO. Philadel- 
phia, Penn.—148,000 shares of $100 
par value cumulative preferred stock. 
Principal underwriter is Edw. B. 
Smith & Co. o1 New York. Dividend 
rate, price to the public and other data 
to be furnished by amendment. 

AMERICAN BUSINESS SHARES, INC. 
Jersey City, N. J.—2,500,000 shares 0: 
50-cent par value capital stock to be 
offered at the ‘wo lar i lus & 
remium of 94% of b. 25, 

936, the offering  .. would have 
been $1.25 a share. Lord, Abbett & 
Co., Inc. of Jersey City and A. R. 
‘ ighes & Co., Chicago, are the un- 
derwriters. 
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NATIONAL BANK 
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LIABILITIES 
Capita Funps: 
PREFERRED STOCK . ... ¥ $ 50,000,000.00 
Common Stock a a oe ae 100,270,000.00 
Surpius ee ae oe 50,000,000.00 
Unpivipep Profits .. ae on 17,625,805.36 
PreFrerrepD Stock RETIREMENT Fu ND . 750,000.00 
$ 218,645,805.36 
Resmave ron ConTincincigs. ....s«s#e5e5b8ete 19,558,005.62 
Reserve ron Taxes, Inrenest, etc. . « 2 © 0 0 0 6 1,609 ,679.46 
Deposits . . ew 4 os ¢ © © 6 6 6 @ BR eeAL 
ACCEPTANCES Ovreraneure ys. a « ee 17,333,224.41 
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United States Government and other securities carried at $110,205,549.47 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


« $ 793,126,402.40 


.  632,802,503.70 
.  106,085,744.94 
. _:117,870,672.31 
. 609, 245,471.81 
.  38,686,147.62 
‘ 4,160,248.03 
.  10,130,292.62 
.  14,987,266.06 
. :14,398,290.58 


$2,341 493,040.07 


3,450,29 1.04 
° 21,110,718.77 


$2,341 493,040.07 
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The.National City Bank of New York 


Head Office: Capital, Surplus 
Fifty-five Wall Street and Undivided Profits 
New York $168,444,549.82 








Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 4, 1936 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers ..............-:+ 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed) . . rwiaae 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances. . 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances.........-- eaaneeieesieees ce 27,908,337.04 
I A I nn noun sos00bosen hese eerncersercvoees . 4,725,000.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation. i eae ah ebbn ee eeeen rawness 8,000,000.00 
I ba a os ee thas ed eee esee eee eset een ee ee eee §3,921,320.58 
I HN oso 455 se nbssens one encedeten Sa LaUekeenieincesvens 4,491,443.00 
DE sca 64'5.0'54444 6654050 ROETEEE Eben seh h Oss 0445K0N SC CeeT .$1,878,129,542.86 
LIABILITIES 
io iis ceicviaiucpions isd 1 Se $1,650,147,302.18 
Liability as Ac¢eptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances 
NR  iirntearehcdi vikecaas oh shad eh eudeuneeteeons $62,749,120.52 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. ............5065 Serre 18,489,905.30 44,259,215.22 
Items in Transit with Branches. ............seeeeeses EUNGS CSN ee sess eeans 2,609,508.16 


Reserves for: 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income... . 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc... .......eeeeeeeeeeceeeeene 5,408,146.94 
Federal Deposit Insurance ...... PP re ot Cees TUL ETET UTE eeee 616,054.01 
Preferred Stock Dividend. .............05. Ree er eer ee pare 1,763,605.00 
Common Stock Dividend........... pkaaweseviedesdtns of UE a ere mere vs 1,033,333.34 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund........ sdk ekres ona eels enhniaeda nce S ca wauieks 375,000.00 
Capital 
I oa Kobe kk age esa ake oes rere Tee TT 
Common...... Pil, 8 Ae ape ens, eee ORT Eee 77,500,000.00 
| RT PTET TTT CTU CITT T OTL T LEE LET TORT eee . 30,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits. 


Total........ 


eee ewe eee eee ewes ee eeeeeeeeEE EHH eHeEeseses 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of February 25, 1936 
United States Government Obligations and other securities carried at $113,561,309.98 in the foregoing 
statement are deposited to secure public and trust deposits and for 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





seeee-$ 484,647,497.06 
498,767,781.29 
111,443,448.54 
108,321,920.39 
575,902,794.96 








3,472,828.19 


-_10,944,549.82 


168,444,549.82 


. $1,878, 129,542.86 
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other purposes required by law. 
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Organized 1803 
March 4, 1936 
RESOURCES 
$165,870,064.58 
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a 
70,701,156.82 
es ag hd 3,340,000.00 ; 
2,154,469.79 ; 
7,123,469.23 
$447,195,237.60 








LIABILITIES 


$14,000,000.00 
22,237,597.48 
4,823,617.34 
714,032.50 
244,277.49 
7,902,739.33 
130,060.00 
397,142,913.46 
$447,195,237.60 
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“tn proportion as the structure of a govern- 
‘ment gives force to public,opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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VIE URED SACS TIS 


“t wholly disepprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” @ 
VOLTAIRE 
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It is officially announced by the President of the 

United States himself in a message to Congress. 

After more than three years of his administration 

he states that “there are at present approximately 5,300,- 

000 families and unattached persons who are in need of 
some form of public assistance.” 

This means that, averaging four persons to a fam- 
ily, which is the method of calculation used by relief agen- 
cies in Washington, there are about 22,000,000 persons be- 
ing supported by public relief. 

Thus about one-sixth of the total population of the 
United States is on relief in some form. Nor does the 
figure measure the entire extent of the unemployment. 
Many millions more are living on relatives or on savings. 

No longer can the failure to bring reemployment be 
blamed on the Old Deal and Hooverism. For Mr. 
Roosevelt during three long years has had an oppor- 
tunity to eradicate all the culprits and apply his own ex- 
periments. He has had, moreover, a_ substantial ma- 
jority in both houses of Congress. He has had unlimited 
funds. His deficit for four fiscal years will exceed 
$12,000,000,000. He has brought the public debt already 
to a record high for all time of $31,400,000,000. 

And still the New Deal has not solved the problems 
that have confronted the nation, but seems to have re- 
signed itself to continued deficits of three billions a year. 


v 


This would not be so disheart- 


A CONFESSION ening if the New Deal philosophy 
OF FAILURE BY and plans were really making 
progress. 

THE PRESIDENT Instead the President appar- 
ently despairs of doing through an all-powerful govern- 
ment what he had led the unemployed voters in 1932 to 
believe would work wonders for them. He turns with 

half-hearted zeal to private industry. 

In other words, government has plainly failed to 
achieve its objectives. Private industry is now asked to 
do the job. 

There is a conspicuous fallacy in the President’s re- 
quest. He speaks of private industry as if he thought it 
was a cohesive institution subject to majority rule or to 
the dictatorship of a single chief executive, as in govern- 
ment. The appeal to private industry to bring about re- 
employment, instead, is futile because there is no such 
thing as organized business witha disciplinary power 
over its component parts. 

Business and industry cannot take united action with- 
out running afoul of the anti-trust laws and though Mr. 
Roosevelt mentions this he does not indicate clearly how 
business and industry can nevertheless overcome the ob- 
stacle. He says in his message: 

“While the provisions of the anti- trust laws in- 
tended to prohibit restraint of trade, must and shall 
be fully and vigorously enforced, there is nothing in 
these or any other laws which would prohibit man- 
agers of private business from working together to 
increase production and‘ employment. Such efforts 
would, indeed, be the direct opposite of a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade. Many private employers be- 


lieve that if left to themselves they can accomplish 
the objectives we all seek.” 


Vv 


But the President must know 


NRA ADMITTED that the moment “united action” 
TO HAVE BEEN _ is taken competition ceases. And 
MISTAKEN PLAN when competition ceases, either 


the marginal producer is forced 
out of business with consequent unemployment or a 
vested interest and monopoly is created for those who 
band themselves together to maintain price arrangements 
or even increase production to attain fixed goals. 
There is also a naive confession by the President that 
the NRA and its blanket codes was a mistake. He says: 
“We have learned the difficulties of attempting to 
reduce hours of work in all trade and industries to a 
common level or to increase all wage payments at a 
uniform rate. But in a single industry we have 
found that it is possible by united action to shorten 
hours, increase employment, and at the same time, 
maintain weekly, monthly or yearly earnings of the 
individual. It is my belief that if the leaders in each 
industry will organize a common effort to increase 
employment within that industry, employment will 
increase substantially.” 


T. sad truth has been revealed. 
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standing ‘Priming of Pump’ and $12,000,000,000 Deficit—Responsibility Now Formally 
Shifted to Shoulders of Private Industry—No Census Yet of Unemployed 








By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Would that Mr. Roosevelt had realized this when he 
succumbed to the emotional hysteria of the “blue eagle” 
and the codes of NRA! Would that he had carefully 
planned the NRA itself industry by industry and thus 
worked out some method of developing trade association 
responsibility, using cooperation and moral influence in- 
stead of coercion or threats to use the licensing power 
or blue eagle boycotts! The NRA offered an excellent 
framework. It was sabotaged by incompetence long be- 
fore the excesses in the plan were declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. 


Unfortunately the mere appeal 


‘ 
CANT PUT THE to industries for “united action” 
WHOLE LOAD to increase employment is not 
ON INDUSTRIES enough. The latest figures pub- 
lished by the National Industrial 
Conference Board show, for instance, that unemployment 
in non-manufacturing industries in the first month of 
1934 constituted 66.6 per cent of the total estimated un- 
employment and two years later it had increased to 71.2 
per cent of the total. 

Thus the situation, outside of manufacturing, construc- 
tion and mining, it is asserted by the Conference Board, 
“appears to have become worse rather than better.” It is 
further stated that in the combined fields of trade, trans- 
portation and communication, “unemployment has _ in- 
creased from 2,743,000 to 2,802,000 during the two year 
period.” 

What are the reasons for this increase in unemployment? 
Certainly in the non-manufacturing and service businesses 
it is not a question of regulation of hours. The blunt truth 
is that America still has a capitalistic system and that as 
long as that system prevails governmental action beyond 
the point of reasonable regulation is a handicap rather 
than an aid. 

The principal reason why people are unemployed in 
America is that the economic system which has functioned 
for more than 150 years in the United States has been 
recently menaced by intervention of government. It 
would be far more logical for the New Deal to develop 
state socialism or state fascism than to meddle recklessly 
with an economic system of individual initiative. 


v 
The danger, indeed, may be 


IS SOCIALISM that the New Dealers are by their 
ULTIMATE AIM present tactics building up a case 
OF NEW DEAL? for government seizure of com- 
plete control of industry on the 
ground that voluntary action by business and industry 
had proved a failure. Such a claim would be a mere 
camouflage of the truth but it would be in line with the 
New Deal comment that business and industry today have 
the responsibility for absorbing the unemployed. 
Business does not ask for complete freedom to do as it 
pleases. It does not seek the right to exploit labor, nor 
to sell fraudulent securities nor to assert the power of “en- 
trenched greed.” Only the demagogues and obstruction- 
ists are guilty of such prattle. 

What business wants is for government to understand 
the difficulties of the operation of our economic system 
and to deal sympathetically rather than antagonistically 
with them. 

The President’s own attitude has been in many in- 
tances a retarding influence. He has omitted few oppor- 
tunities to denounce business men and to impugn their 
motives. He has allowed impractical and inexperienced 
persons to hold key positions in government. He has en- 
couraged the wisecrackers in his official family to de- 
nounce business. He has set aflame the fires of class war- 
fare by nation-wide radio speeches. 


¥ 
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mistaken political activity, the 


WILL HAMPER President even in his own inter- 
CO-OPERATION est has failed to understand the 

composition of the very eco- 
nomic system on which he now relies for the lifting of his 
burden. Mr. Roosevelt can hardly be credited with a 
knowledge of American economic progress when he en- 
trusts to the theorists the imposition, for example, of a tax 
on undivided earnings. He negates everything that 
sound economics has ever taught —he would destroy the 
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accumulation of surpluses for “rainy days.” 

As for the excuse that surpluses are accumulated to 
prevent tax payments, this is a smokescreen. The sur- 
pluses which American business has prudently set aside 
were not begun recently. The same principles of prudence 
and the same percentages for safety were in force long 
before the income tax was adopted in 1913. 

The President, however, has confessed frankly that the 
purpose of the tax proposal is not alone to get revenue but 
to force the distribution of surpluses as being in accord 
with his notion of how the economic system should be 
operated. Here again the New Deal interferes just 
enough to unsettle the management of our enterprises. 

It is high time the President crossed the Rubicon and 
decided either to recommend complete government con- 
trol of all industry and business under dictatorial powers 
or else to withdraw his “controlled economy” together 
with the harassments which he is constantly offering to 
economic progress. The people should have an oppor- 
tunity to pass on this issue. 

Vv 


Certainly there must be a show- 


NEED AN END down between excessive inter- 
OF MEDDLING vention by the state and such in- 
INTERFERENCE tervention as is recognized to be 


the minimum necessary to pre- 
vent monopoly, fraud, and unfair methods of competition. 

There must, however, be something else—true govern- 
ment cooperation. First there should be a census taken 
of all unemployed. It would cost not more than $50,- 
000,000 but it would save many billions spent in hap- 
hazard expenditure on such things as WPA and CWA 
and other makeshifts of the moment. 

Such a census should endeavor to classify the unem- 
ployed so the nation might know the extent of unemploy- 
ment in every trade and industry. Schools and centers 
for the education and training of adults who cannot be 
placed in one industry but who may be fitted into another 
trade or occupation should be developed. 

The government surely can do certain constructive 
things without unsettling the economic structure. 

But the most essential requirement is that business 
should understand the trend of government policy to be 
cooperative rather than coercive or destructive. For in- 
stance, the recurring expenditure of public funds for 
operations like the TVA is indefensible. 


Why should the people of New 


BUSINESS HURT England continue to pay taxes 
BY GOVERNMENT ior the privilege of having their 
COMPETITION industries moved to the Tennes- 


see Valley where power rates are 
lower because of federal subsidies? And why should 
the people of the Middle West be forced to abandon their 
homes and witness a collapse of real estate values as the 
industrial map is transformed by government decree? 
Every one of these policies of government competition re- 
sults in a breakdown of assets and savings in the cities 
from which industries are driven away. 

If Mr. Roosevelt wants private business to reemploy 
the millions now idle let him look back to 1928 and find 
out what the millions now unemployed were doing then. 
If they were employed in businesses related to foreign 
trade and foreign markets, why does not the Administra- 
tion assist through proper credit use of its vast gold hoard 
in restoring the purchasing power of foreign countries, 
especially to the South of us? 

The time has come to be realistic and to remove bar- 
riers to international intercourse and to domestic ex- 
change. This can.be accomplished by the combined in- 
fluence of business leaders and government officials work- 
ing together in a common cause with a true spirit of mu- 
tual trust and confidence. 

Mr. Roosevelt holds the key to the fate of 22,000,- 
000 persons now on relief and to the future value of 
the dollar earned by those who are now employed. He 
cannot expect to inducé reemployment by maintaining 
his expressed hostility to business. He must find a way 
to work with business or else the American people must 
find another President who can really work with business. 

The present incompatibility of the President and the 
economic system that he has tried to mould is intolerable. 
It is the basic misfortune of our tragic era. 
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